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ARNOLD TOYNBEE said on the Third Programme: “I have 
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found few to deny the immense importance and value of 
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Po A History of 
the English People 
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R. J. MITCHELL and M. D. R. LEYS 


A mine of fascinating information and unusual facts 
skilfully pieced together so that the pattern of daily 
life over ten centuries of English history emerges as a 
brightly coloured yet homogeneous whole. With 
painstaking scholarship the authors have collected 
their data from every possible source; they have 
searched manuscripts and letters, diaries and state papers, 
cookery books and advertisements so that man fa cets 
of our forefathers’ lives, previously buried in the dust 
and obscurity of time, are recreated vividly in the 
reader’s mind. The book, which runs to 624 pages, is 
illustrated with reproductions of portraits, prints and 
engravings as well as with photographs; and there is 
an index which is a guide not only for reference to 
fact but also to sheer enjoyable reading on an immense 
variety of topics. 27s. 6d. net 
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News about Books 


NEW novel which we have just published, written by 
Lancelot Oliphant and entitled yYouNG PETER QUEST 
(10s. 6d.), is intended to be read purely as a work of 
fiction, though it purports to be the personal record of 
a young and sensitive boy during the decline and fall 
of the Victorian middle-class family to which he belongs. 
The period of the story (and the background will be 
found to be authentic) takes the reader back to those 
remote days before motor-cars were in general use, 
when Lottie Collins and Dan Leno were at the Tivoli, 
Dr. Grace and Jessop at The Oval. Although Mr. 
Oliphant is not a new-comer in the literary field this is 


his first novel. 


N recent years Mr. Algernon Blackwood has created for 
himself a new and enthusiastic public by his frequent 
appearances on the radio, often reading, or re-telling, 
one of the stories from his books. We would remind 
readers that we publish three of these collections, 
THE EMPTY HOUSE (his first book), THE LISTENER (con- 
taining ““The Willows’’) and JOHN SILENCE, each at the 
price of 7s. 6d. There is also the “omnibus’’ volume, 
COLLECTED TALES (21s.), with a portrait and an Intro- 
duction by the author, of which, unfortunately, only 
a few copies remain. 


URING this month we make two new publications. The 
first is a re-issue of Arnold Bennett’s novel of West End 
life in London in the 1914 war, THE PRETTY LADY (gs. 6d.) 
with an Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. The second 
is OSCAR WILDE: A SUMMING-UP, by the late Lord Alfred 
Douglas (12s. 6d.). This is the last book he wrote before 
his death in 1945, and it is an important one, for he 
intended it to be his last word on the subject and the 
expression of his final views. He follows Wilde’s career 
stage by stage from the days of triumph to the end of 
the tragic pilgrimage. There is a Preface by Derek 
Hudson, a little-known portrait, and a letter from 
Wilde to the author reproduced in fascimile, written 


from Dieppe in 1897. 


This news-letter is issued by The Richards Press Ltd. & 
The Unicorn Press (Martin Secker: Director), No. 8 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. WHI 4239. 
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ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


carry any significance. One cannot, for instance, speak of 

the 1780’s, or the 1910’s, without being aware of the hidden 
tap-roots which give each period its efflorescent character, or 
without counting the seeds which have drifted inch by inch 
down the green rides of the future. About the decade from 
which we have just emerged there is, however, a threatening air 
of completeness. It is as though the green ride, instead of leading 
the eye forward to the desirable temple which closes a vista, 
suddenly stopped; and stopped in a confused brake, or flat field 
of ruins. And the sensation is so sharp that for once it may be 
legitimate to treat the last ten years as an entity separable from the 
continuous movement of growth and decline which can only be 
numbered in the seasonal pulse, not of decades, but of generations. 
I find it extraordinarily hard to jump backwards over the last 
ten years, and breathe once again the atmosphere of 1939; to 
remember what it felt like to live in an entirely different society; 
to touch again forgotten privileges and forgotten wrongs; and 
perhaps above all to call up sensory impressions like the voice of 
Hitler over the radio or the tickling sweetness of the flowering 
trees in Regents Park during the endless spring of 1940. There 
was an afternoon, I recall, during the evacuation of Jewish 
children from Germany to this country when my wife left a 
refugee baby in our house for an hour or two while she went 
back to Liverpool Street Station to meet another train-load. In 
no time the house was in an uproar. The baby could not be left 
in the nursery, because being a foreign baby it might have germs. 


t Contributors to this series are freely expressing their own views, which are 
not necessarily endorsed by THE MonTH.—Editor. 


T=: division of history into decades is usually too neat to 
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Our own nurse therefore offered it to the cook. The cook, 
indignant at being given a nursery reject, insisted that the butler 
must keep it in the pantry. The butler, as an unmarried man, felt 
himself inadequate, but remembered that the housemaid had 
children of her own. In our absence, the dispute raged while the 
baby slept on the dining-room table. . . . But good Heavens, I 
find myself interrupting, who are these people? How did they 
come to have a butler and a housemaid and a cook? Why was 
there a Jewish baby on the dining-room table anyway? Why did 
nobody understand that we were on the verge of a war which 
was going to make such household protocol as fantastic as the 
laws of Erewhon? Why did nobody care more? Yet obviously I 
too was among the people who might have cared more, and as a 
writer I had less excuse than the others. 

If I look back, therefore, over the decade, it must be as a very 
typical English citizen who happened, into the bargain, to be a 
writer, and, by that fact, to possess an extra sensitiveness and 
articulacy. These gifts, ten years ago, I, and others like me, 
accepted with a certain smugness. Our privileges, political and 
social, made us feel a little guilty; we did not like to be reminded 
by those who lived in poverty and exile that when we woke up 
in the morning and rang the bell somebody generally came— 
and that the somebody was never the police. We assuaged our 
guilt by various devices, such as living a great deal abroad, 
adopting a violent partisanship in the disputes of others, and 
attempting to pay a ransom for intellectual peace by the culti- 
vation of emotional chaos. But we admitted very readily that 
although things were going from bad to worse all over Europe 
we had ourselves done all that was necessary by perceiving the 
fact and occasionally writing about it in chosen tones of irony 
and disgust. And as to the life immediately round us—though 
we knew that life, we supposed, less well than the life of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Barcelona—we conceived the changes to be made 
simply in terms of nineteenth-century radicalism. We were 
generally more willing to discuss the practical world in terms of 
aggregations of class than of aggregations of people, although as 
soon as a world of the imagination was invoked, our logic at 
once abandoned any premisses based on a group if they came into 
conflict with the private logic of an individual. Thus at heart-— 
so long as we were not in actual want—we felt pretty snug. 
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Civil wars might do for the Spanish, tyrannies for the Germans 
and the Russians, conquest for the Czechs and an occasional riot 
for the French, but at home there was tact—if a little weak—and 
sense—if a little vague. And English writers could allow them- 
selves the luxury of expressing their feelings emphatically and 
variously without the danger of being called anything more 
damning than a neo-Romantic. 

Then the war broke out, and the bottom fell out of the world. 
Like most great disasters, the process was not in itself exciting. 
It was not even, to begin with, very frightening. No mud, no 
Flanders, no Rupert Brooke, no First Hundred Thousand, no 
Angels of Mons. Even when fright began, the war kept, for many 
of us, an air of unreality. The English, who can maintain a tem- 
perate liberalism for longer than any other race in the world, 
need the intimacy of family life before they can unleash the 
power of hate, and a foreign enemy is too unreal to exceed the 
status of a caricature unless the strain of cousinship is added to 
several centuries of unpleasant experience, as in the French wars. 
English writers, in addition, had turned their backs on Germany 
for a whole generation, with the exception of a handful of rare 
talents like Christopher Isherwood and Stephen Spender. There 
were, in consequence, no interpreters of German thought and 
imagination at hand except politicians and academics, and so 
most English people had no accurate idea of the kind of enemy 
they were fighting. Indeed, it may be true to say that the Germans, 
since 1914, have become more remote to us than the Russians, 
since of the latter we know our ignorance, and can balance it to 
some extent by a large and familiar literature, whereas the former 
are still concealed by Wilhelmine memories, and interpreted, for 
most English people, by no literature whatever. 

The war, therefore, except to those intimately concerned in it, 
seemed more like a long spell of bad weather than an emotional 
experience. And it is possible, too, that the majority of writers 
(who are necessarily intuitives) quickly came to look on it as the 
sign of a general failure. The fighting was incidental to the 
process of working that failure out. It involved millions of deaths 
among perfectly harmless civilians, and comparatively few 
deaths in battle; it involved an extraordinary pitch of unhappi- 
ness; it involved, in every field, fresh subtleties of doubt. For 
what we were witnessing was the death of a long tradition of 
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liberalism in England, the excision from practical life of any 
utilitarian middle way such as the successors of Bentham had 
evolved over a century of social experiment. The prospect, by 
1945, had suddenly become alarming. Not less than unlucky 
foreigners, Englishmen found that they were being forced to 
take sides. 

But in what struggle? For the facade of English life has not 
changed very much during the last decade. Such levelling as has 
taken place has meant a transfer of anxiety from one level of the 
population to another; yet both in the extent of their anxiety and 
in their numbers, the gainers outweigh the losers. Ten years ago 
a contest between the haves and the have-nots might have seemed 
far likelier than today; people generally, and writers in particular, 
were not actuated solely by a sense of guilt at the thought of their 
own advantages in the 1930's; they also possessed a strong im- 
pulse of generosity, a desire to see the fruits of liberalism garnered 
in all countries, a wish to ease the burdens of the backward, the 
poor and the unhappy, at home and abroad. To this extent it 
may appear unreal to speak of taking sides in a struggle today, 
since the divisions and frictions of English life are probably far 
less at present than at any time in the last century. 

Nevertheless, the struggle is there, though by most people only 
half-felt and never defined. It is a struggle between sharply 
opposed conceptions of life: those on the one hand holding that 
life is a day-to-day business which must be fumbled through as 
best we can, and those on the other looking for some explanatory 
clue which may lead them to the heart of its purpose. To a large 
extent, therefore, Catholics, Marxists, Calvinists and the tiny 
surviving band of Epicureans are on the same side, while against 
them stand a huge majority, shapeless, bored, and dim. One side 
has found its purpose—or rather, plotted the range of possible 
portesosaties the other dismisses any idea of purpose as a 
useless metaphysical speculation. 

This particular struggle is new. It is expressed in a double war 
of moral attrition. The scouts are out from either camp, testing 
the enemy’s strength and assessing his dispositions, while behind 
the lines partisan groups harass and frighten the whole country- 
side. The inchoate majority, unable to bear the thought of any- 
thing more than twenty-four hours ahead, and strictly limited in 
its ideas to comfort, money, freedom from worry, and (as 
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supreme virtue) “doing a job,” holds the few to ransom when- 
ever it can; and the attractive convictions of the few now and 
again extend their conquests into some section of the majority. 
But both sides find it hard to face the implications of a struggle 
which, ten years ago, would have seemed highly exaggerated; 
and the few are further distressed by the internecine warfare 
between the different groups in their own ranks. 

This warfare does not, however, seem to me to excuse the 
necessity of making a choice. To get anything out of life besides 
a bare existence it has become necessary to join the many or the 
few. The many have human warmth to offer and the modest 
comforts of a horizon deliberately kept as narrow as possible. 
The few, by setting up their absolutes, firm and irreconcilable, 
make demands on the speculative faculty of man which he finds 
it constantly harder to fulfil. Once the restrictions of nineteenth- 
century convention have been taken away, we are all thrown 
back on the violence of our personal opinions. The famous 
determinist limerick has been reversed. “I’m not even a tram, 
I’m a bus,” is a sentiment which has gained currency as the last 
decade has challenged one after another the remaining assump- 
tions of Western European life. | 

That is why intellectuals change their positions so frequently; 
why the Liberals of 1925 were the Communists of 1935 and the 
reluctant Tories of 1950; why the Epicureans of 1930 are likely 
to try Buddhism or Catholicism fifteen years later; why the 
logic of a lifetime, as exemplified by the most representative 
figures of the last two centuries, is constantly interrupted by what 
appear superficially to be a series of fresh starts. They are not 
really fresh starts, however; merely fresh approaches to the 
difficult question of how to move forward when the guidin 
tramlines which indicate the route have all been torn up. All 
that is, except three sets which are kept in repair: Marxism, 
Catholicism, and Epicureanism. 

Of the first two there is nothing new to say. It can, however, 
be emphasized that only in the last ten years have they fallen into 
place as the two dynamic forces in our own world. Happy, the 
outsider may exclaim, are both these orthodoxies! They know 
exactly where they stand. They possess, each of them, a slide 
rule, employing a different system of measurement certainly, but 
perfectly able to solve the difficult sums of everyday life. Ten 
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years ago, the outsider might have thought of them as narrow; 
he might have looked forward to the day when liberalizing pro- 
cesses would sap the vitality of both; he might have looked back 
to the world of Locke for inspiration, and then forward towards 
the gradual creation of such a world, so soon as the fierce beliefs 
of the present day had been tempered by a general diffusion of 
prosperity and indifference. But now both Catholic and Com- 
munist can be seen as fields of force into which the intermediaries 
are drawn whether they like it or not. The necessity of making a 
choice has been imposed by events; and the only citizens, capable 
of choice, to be exempted are those few who have deliberately 
chosen not to choose—the Epicureans. 

What has marked the last decade for me more clearly than any 
public event has been the wretched showing of the Epicureans— 
a race to whom, by nature, I suppose I belong. I and my fellows 
conceive ourselves as the most harmless of beings. Our pleasures 
are mild. We like lying on warm rocks by a transparent sea; we 
like sitting in deep chairs, reading, or lying on rugs under sum- 
mer trees; we like following a symphony, score in hand; we 
like delicious food, claret rather than champagne, and varied 
conversation; we like possessing—or if the worst comes to the 
worst earning—enough money to buy an occasional picture; we 
are very seldom cross, and we never, never hit anybody. We are 
bad at games. We do not like violence of argument. Strangers 
who say unpleasant things to us make us ill. We are uncom- 
petitive, undemonstrative, undemanding. All we want is a long, 
peaceful, happy, prosperous, useful life, led among other people 
who have exactly the same outlook as ourselves. 

It cannot be said that people of this complexion have come 
well out of the last ten years. The war shook them singularly 
little. They guarded, even in the field, even in offices, even on 
burning roof-tops, the civilized values for which Epicureans live, 
but they turned out generally to be incapable of going beyond 
the frontiers of civilization, of comprehending, that is, the urgent 
message of the fact that humanity can outlast civilization. The 
Jewish refugee baby on the dining-room table offers a warning 
which no amount of elevated pleasure can dispel—a warning to 
which Epicurean values are wholly irrelevant. And I imagine that 
the greatest change made by the war among people like myself 
is towards an active realization that suffering is not an experience, 
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not an enrichment, not an extension of feeling—all of them pre- 
supposing a settled framework of harmonious existence into 
which suffering comes as an intruder—but a necessary condition 
of being which must evoke a quick and right response. We have 
been made to see that such responses are not automatic. They 
come from a conception of the world livelier, more intransigent, 
and less comfortable than the Epicurean. Once again, they 
involve a choice, but this time they dismiss the Epicurean as 
impotent before the requirements of humanity. 

Such thoughts are not agreeable for writers, who are natural 
Epicureans. They make it impossible for the artist in any sphere 
to consider himself a privileged being apart. They subordinate 
the artist’s freedom to a spiritual discipline which most artists 
find highly uncongenial. If only, we exclaim, if only we could 
lie on our rugs under the trees, and write, and paint, and com- 
pose, and talk, without the heavy shadows of responsibility 
stealing over us; if only we could pretend we were back in a 
liberal age, free to allow our alternations of high purpose and 
irresponsibility full play, in the conviction that somehow, some 
day, the reign of equity and peace would be established on earth! 
If only we could still be sure that among the arts to be mastered 
there exists a delicate art of life, a purely executant art which 
justifies itself, like singing or dancing, simply by carrying to their 
highest pitch the virtues of precision and flexibility! 

The last ten years have taught us that such visions are only a 
waste of time. Or at any rate, the lesson is there. And I imagine 
that the historian of the future, if forced to define the 1940’s, may 
well pay less attention to their warlike aspect than to the fact that 
during the decade a detailed intellectual and moral inventory 
was taken by countless people who had never before conceived 
that such a labour might be necessary; and that in the process 
even those who find such tasks most difficult—the artists and 
writers—began to think out afresh their relation to society at 
large, instead of requiring for themselves a place of privilege on 
the outer perimeter. And in consequence there is a possibility of 
narrowing the gap which has been accepted for too long as 
inevitable, between intelligence and efficacity. 
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HISTORICISM 


By 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


“He that would fly without wings must fly in his dreams.”— 
COLERIDGE. 


the use of their natural powers, discover an inner meaning in 

the historical process. I say by the use of their natural powers 
because I do not propose to deal with any man who claims to 
know the meaning either of all history or of some particular 
historical event by divine revelation. What I mean by a His- 
toricist is a man who asks me to accept his account of the inner 
meaning of history on the grounds of his learning and genius. If 
he had asked me to accept it on the grounds that it had been 
shown him in a vision, that would be another matter. I should 
have said to him nothing. His claim (with supporting evidence 
in the way of sanctity and miracles) would not be for me to 
judge. This does not mean that I am setting up a distinction, to 
. applied by myself, between inspired and uninspired writers. 
The distinction is not between those who have and those who 
lack inspiration, but between those who claim and those who do 
not claim it. With the former I have at present no concern. 

I say an inner meaning because I am not classifying as Historicists 
those who find a “meaning” in history in any sense whatever. 
Thus, to find causal connections between historical events, is in 
my terminology the work of a historian not of a historicist. A 
historian, without becoming a Historicist, may certainly infer 
unknown events from known ones. He may even infer future 
events from past ones; prediction may be a folly, but it is not 
Historicism. He may “interpret” the past in the sense of recon- 
structing it imaginatively, making us feel (as far as may be) what 
it was like, and in that sense what it “‘meant,” to a man to be a 
twelfth-century villein or a Roman eques. What makes all these 
activities proper to the historian is that in them the conclusions, 
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like the premises, are historical. The mark of the Historicist, on 
the other hand, is that he tries to get from historical premises 
conclusions which are more than historical; conclusions meta- 
physical or theological or (to coin a word) atheo-logical. The 
historian and the Historicist may both say that something “must 
have” happened. But must in the mouth of a genuine historian 
will refer only to a ratio cognoscendi: since A happened B “must 
have” preceded it; if William the Bastard arrived in England he 
“‘must have” crossed the sea. But “must” in the mouth of a His- 
toricist can have quite a different meaning. It may mean that 
events fell out as they did because of some ultimate, transcendent 
necessity in the ground of things. 

When Carlyle spoke of history as a “book of revelations” he 
was a Historicist. When Novalis called history “an evangel” he 
was a Historicist. When Hegel saw in history the progressive 
self-manifestation of absolute spirit he was a Historicist. When a 
village woman says that her wicked father-in-law’s paralytic 
stroke is “‘a judgment on him” she is a Historicist. Evolutionism, 
when it ceases to be simply a theorem in biology and becomes a 
principle for interpreting the total historical process, is a form of 
Historicism. Keats’s Hyperion is the epic of Historicism, and the 
words of Oceanus, 


’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might, 


are as fine a specimen of Historicism as you could wish to find. 
The contention of this article is that Historicism is an illusion 
and that Historicists are, at the very best, wasting their time. I 
hope it is already clear that in criticizing Historicists I am not at 
all criticizing historians. It is not formally impossible that a 
Historicist and a historian should be the same man. But the two 
characters are in fact very seldom combined. It is usually theo- 
logians, philosophers and politicians who become Historicists. 
Historicism exists on many levels. The lowest form of it is one 
that I have already mentioned: the doctrine that our calamities 
(or more often our neighbours’ calamities) are “judgments”; 
which here means divine condemnations or punishments. This 
sort of Historicism sometimes endeavours to support itself by the 
authority of the Old Testament. Some people even talk as if it 
were the peculiar mark of the Hebrew prophets to interpret 
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history in this way. To that I have two replies. Firstly, the Scrip- 
tures come before me as a book claiming divine inspiration. I am 
not prepared to argue with the prophets. But if any man thinks 
that because God was pleased to reveal certain calamities as 
“judgments” to certain chosen persons, he is therefore entitled to 
generalize and read all calamities in the same way, I submit that 
this is a non sequitur. Unless, of course, that man claims to be 
himself a prophet; and then I must refer his claim to more com- 
petent judges. But secondly, we must insist that such an interpre- 
tation of history was not the characteristic of ancient Hebrew 
religion, not the thing which sets it apart and makes it uniquel 
valuable. On the contrary, this is precisely what it shares wi 
popular Paganism. To attribute on to the offended gods 
and therefore to seek out and punish the offender, is the most 
natural thing in the world and therefore the world-wide method. 
Examples such as the plague in Iliad A and the plague at the 
opening of the Oedipus Tyrannus come at once to mind. The 
distinctive thing, the precious peculiarity, of Scripture is the 
series of divine rebuffs which this naive and spontaneous type of 
Historicism there receives; in the whole course of Jewish history, 
in the Book of Job, in Isaiah’s suffering servant (liii), in Our 
Lord’s answers about the disaster at Siloam (Luke xiii. 4) and the 
man born blind (John ix. 13). If this sort of Historicism survives, 
it survives in spite of Christianity. And in a vague form it certainly 
does survive. Some who in general deserve to be called true 
historians are betrayed into writing as if nothing failed or suc- 
ceeded that did not somehow deserve to do so. We must guard 
against the emotional overtones of a phrase like “‘the judgment of 
history.” It might lure us into the vulgarest of all vulgar errors, 
that of idolizing as the goddess History what manlier ages be- 
laboured as the strumpet Fortune. That would sink us below 
the Christian, or even the best Pagan, level. The very Vikings and 
Stoics knew better. 

But subtler and more cultivated types of Historicism now also 
claim that their view is especially congenial to Christianity. It has 
become a commonplace, as Fr. Paul Henri lately remarked in his 
Deneke lecture at Oxford, to say that Judaic and Christian 
thought are distinguished from Pagan and Pantheistic thought 
precisely by the significance which they attribute to history. For 
the Pantheist, we are told, the content of time is simply illusion; 
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history is a dream and salvation consists in awaking. For the 
Greeks, we are told, history was a mere flux or, at best, cyclic: 
significance was to be sought not in Becoming but in Being. For 
Christianity, on the other hand, history is a story with a well- 
defined plot, pivoted on Creation, Fall, Redemption, and Judg- 
ment. It is indeed the divine revelation par excellence, the revela- 
tion which includes all other revelations. 

That history in a certain sense must be all this for a Christian, 
I do not deny. In what sense, will be explained later. For the 
moment, I submit that the contrast as commonly drawn between 
Judaic or Christian thought on the one hand and Pagan or Pan- 
theistic on the other is in some measure illusory. In the modern 
world, quite plainly, Historicism has a Pantheistic ancestor in 
Hegel and a materialistic progeny in the Marxists. It has proved 
so far a stronger weapon in our enemies’ hands than in ours. If 
Christian Historicism is to be recommended as an apologetic 
weapon it had better be recommended by the maxim fas est et 
ab hoste doceri than on the ground of any supposedly inherent 
congeniality. And if we look at the past we shall find that the 
contrast works well as between Greek and Christian but not as 
between Christian and other types of Pagan. The Norse gods, 
for example, unlike the Homeric, are beings rooted in a historical 
process. Living under the shadow of Ragnarok they are pre- 
occupied with time. Odin is almost the god of anxiety: in that 
way Wagner’s Wotan is amazingly true to the Eddaic original. In 
Norse theology cosmic history is neither a cycle nor a flux; it is 
irreversible, tragic epic marching deathward to the drum-beat of 
omens and prophecies. And even if we rule out Norse Paganism 
on the ground that it was possibly influenced by Christianity, 
what shall we do with the Romans? It is quite clear that they did 
not regard history with the indifference, or with the merely 
scientific or anecdotal interests, of the Greeks. They seem to have 
been a nation of Historicists. I have pointed out elsewhere that all 
Roman epic before Virgil was probably metrical chronicle; and 
the subject was always the same—the coming-to-be of Rome. 
What Virgil essentially did was to give this perennial theme a 
new unity by his symbolical structure. The Aeneid puts forward, 
though in mythical form, what is precisely a reading of history, 
an attempt to show what the fata Jovis were labouring to bring 
about. Everything is related not to Aeneas as an individual hero 
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but to Aeneas as the Rome-bearer. This, and almost only this, 
gives significance to his escape from Troy, his amour with Dido, 
his descent into Hades, and his defeat of Turnus. Tantae molis 
erat; all history is for Virgil an immense parturition. It is from 
this Pagan source that one kind of Historicism descends to Dante. 
The Historicism of the De Monarchia, though skilfully, and of 
course sincerely, mortised into the Judaic and Christian framework, 
is largely Roman and Virgilian. St. Augustine indeed may be 
rightly described as a Christian Historicist. But it is not always 
remembered that he became one in order to refute Pagan His- 
toricism. The De Civitate answers those who traced the disasters 
of Rome to the anger of the rejected gods. I do not mean to 
imply that the task was uncongenial to St. Augustine, or that 
his own Historicism is merely an argumentum ad hominem. But it 
is surely absurd to regard as specifically Christian in him the accep- 
tance of a terrain which had in fact been chosen by the enemy. 

The close connection which some see between Christianity and 
Historicism thus seems to me to be largely an illusion. There is no 
prima facie case in its favour on such grounds as that. We are 
entitled to examine it on its merits. 

What appears, on Christian premises, to be true in the His- 
toricist’s position is this. Since all things happen either by the 
divine will or at least by the divine permission, it follows that the 
total content of time must in its own nature be a revelation of 
_God’s wisdom, justice, and mercy. In this direction we can go as 
far as Carlyle or Novalis or anyone else. History is, in that sense, 
a perpetual Evangel, a story written by the finger of God. If, by 
one miracle, the total content of time were spread out before me, 
and if, by another, I were able to hold all that infinity of events 
in my mind and if, by a third, God were pleased to comment on 
it so that I could understand it, then, to be sure, I could do what 
the Historicist says he is doing. I could read the meaning, discern 
the pattern. Yes; and if the sky fell we should all catch larks. The 
question is not what could be done under conditions never 
vouchsafed us in via, nor even (so far as I can remember) promised 
us in patria, but what can be done now under the real conditions. 
I do not dispute that History is a story written by the finger of 
God. But have we the text? (it would be dull work discussing the 
inspiration of the Bible if no copy of it had ever been seen on 
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We must remind ourselves that the word History has several 
senses. It may mean the total content of time: past, present, and 
future. It may mean the content of the past only, fos still the 
total content of the past, the past as it really was in all its teeming 
riches. Thirdly, it may mean so much of the past as is discoverable 
from surviving evidence. Fourthly, it may mean so much as has 
been actually discovered by historians working, so to speak, “at 
the face,” the pioneer historians never heard of by the public who 
make the actual discoveries. Fifthly, it may mean that portion, 
and that version, of the matter so discovered which has been 
worked up by great historical writers. (This is perhaps the most 
popular sense: history usually means what you read when you are 
reading Gibbon or Mommsen, or the Master of Trinity.) Sixthly, 
it may mean that vague, composite picture of the past which 
floats, rather hazily, in the mind of the ordinary educated man. 

When men say that “History” is a revelation, or has a meaning, 
in which of these six senses do they use the word History? I am 
afraid that in fact they are very often thinking of history in the 
sixth sense; in which case their talk about revelation or meanin 
is surely unplausible in the extreme. For “history” in the sixth 
sense is the land of shadows, the home of wraiths like Primitive 
Man or the Renaissance or the Ancient-Greeks-and-Romans. It is 
not at all surprising, of course, that those who stare at it too long 
should see patterns. We see pictures in the fire. The more in- 
determinate the object, the more it excites our mythopoeic or 
“esemplastic” faculties. To the naked eye there is a face in the 
moon; it vanishes when you use a telescope. In the same way, the 
meanings or patterns discernible in “history” (Sense Six) disap- 
pear when we turn to “history” in any of the higher senses. They 
are clearest for each of us in the periods he has studied least. No 
one who has distinguished the different senses of the word History 
could continue to think that history (in the sixth sense) is an 
evangel or a revelation. It is an effect of perspective. 

On the other hand, we admit that history (in Sense One) is a 
story written by the finger of God. Unfortunately we have not 
got it. The claim of the practising Historicist then will stand or 
fall with his success in showing that history in one of the inter- 
mediate senses—the first being out of reach and the sixth useless 
for his purpose—is sufficiently close to history in the first sense 
to share its revealing qualities. 
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We drop, then, to history in Sense Two: the total content of 
past time as it really was in all its richness. This would save the 
Historicist if we could reasonably believe two things: first, that 
the formidable omission of the future does not conceal the point 
or meaning of the story, and, secondly, that we do actually 
possess history (Sense Two) up to the present moment. But can 
we believe either? 

It would surely be one of the luckiest things in the world if the 
content of time up to the moment at which the Historicist is 
writing happened to contain all that he required for reaching the 
significance of total history. We ride with our backs to the 
engine. We have no notion what stage in the journey we have 
reached. Are we in Act I or Act V? Are our present diseases 
those of childhood or senility? If, indeed, we knew that history 
was cyclic we might perhaps hazard a guess at its meaning from 
the fragment we have seen. But then we have been told that the 
Historicists are just the people who do not think that history is 
merely cyclic. For them it is a real story with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. But a story is precisely the sort of thing that 
cannot be understood till you have heard the whole of it. Or, if 
there are stories (bad stories) whose later chapters add nothing 
essential to their significance, and whose significance is therefore 
contained in something less than the whole, at least you cannot 
tell whether any given story belongs to that class until you have 
at least once read it to the end. Then, on a second reading, you may 
omit the dead wood in the closing chapters. I always now omit 
the last Book of War and Peace. But we have not yet read history 
to the end. There might be no dead wood. If it is a story written 
by the finger of God, there probably isn’t. And if not, how can 
we suppose that we have seen “the point” already? No doubt 
there are things we can say about this story even now. We can 
say it is an exciting story, or a crowded story, or a story with 
humorous characters in it. The one thing we must not say is 
what it means, or what its total pattern is. 

But even if it were possible, which I deny, to see the signifi- 
cance of the whole from a truncated text, it remains to ask 
whether we have that truncated text. Do we possess even up. 
to the present date the content of time as it really was in all its 
richness? Clearly not. The past, by definition, is not present. The 

point I am trying to make is so often slurred over by the uncon- 
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cerned admission “Of course we don’t know everything’ that 1 
have sometimes despaired of bringing it home to other people’s 
minds, It is not a question of failing to know everything: it is a 
question (at least as regards quantity) of knowing next door to 
nothing. Each of us finds that in his own life every moment of 
time is completely filled. He is bombarded every second by 
sensations, emotions, thoughts, which he cannot attend to for 
multitude, and nine-tenths of which he must simply ignore. A 
single second of lived time contains more than can be recorded. 
And every second of past time has been like that for every man 
that ever lived. The past (I am assuming in the Historicist’s 
favour that we need consider only the human past) in its reality, 
was a roaring cataract of billions upon billions of such moments: 
any one of them too complex to grasp in its entirety, and the 
aggregate beyond all imagination. By far the greater part of this 
teeming reality escaped human consciousness almost as soon as 
it occurred. None of us could at this moment give anything like a 
full account of his own life for the last twenty-four hours. We 
have already forgotten; even if we remembered, we have not 
time. The new moments are upon us. At every tick of the clock, 
in every inhabited part of the world, an unimaginable richness 
and variety of “‘history” falls off the world into total oblivion. 
Most of the experiences in “‘the past as it really was” were in- 
stantly forgotten by the subject himself. Of the small percentage 
which he remembered (and never remembered with perfect 
accuracy) a smaller percentage was ever communicated even to 
his closest intimates; of this, a smaller percentage still was re- 
corded; of the recorded fraction only another fraction has ever 
reached posterity. Ad nos vix tenuis famae perlabitur aura. When 
once we have realized what “the past as it really was” means, we 
must freely admit that most—that nearly all—history (in Sense 
Two) is, and will remain, wholly unknown to us. And if per 
impossibile the whole were known, it would be wholly unmanage- 
able. To know the whole of one minute in Napoleon’s life would 
require a whole minute of your own life. You could not keep up 
with it. 

If these fairly obvious reflections do not trouble the Historicist 
that is because he has an answer. “Of course,” he replies, “I admit 
that we do not know and cannot know (and, indeed, don’t want 


to know) all the mass of trivialities which filled the past as they 
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fill the present; every kiss and frown, every scratch and sneeze, 
every hiccup and cough. But we know the important facts.” 
Now this is a perfectly sound reply for a historian: I am not so 
clear that it will do for the Historicist. You will notice that we 
are now already a long way from history in Sense One—the 
total story written by the finger of God. First, we had to abandon 
the parts of that story which are still in the future. Now it appears 
we have not even got the text of those parts which we call 
“past.” We have only selections; and selections which, as regards 
quantity, stand to the original text rather as one word would 
stand to all the books in the British Museum. We are asked to 
believe that from selections on that scale men (not miraculously 
inspired) can arrive at the meaning or plan or purport of the 
original. This is credible only if it can be shown that the selec- 
tions make up in quality for what they lack in quantity. The 
quality will certainly have to be remarkably good if it is going to 
do that. 

“The important parts of the past survive.” If a historian says 
this (I am not sure that most historians would) he means by 
“mportance”’ relevance to the particular inquiry he has chosen. 
Thus, if he is an economic historian, economic facts are for him 
important: if a military historian, military facts. And he would 
not have embarked on his inquiry unless he had some reason for 
supposing that relevant evidence existed. “Important” facts, for 
him, usually do survive because his undertaking was based on the 
probability that the facts he calls important are to be had. Some- 
times he finds he was mistaken. He admits defeat and tries a new 
question. All this is fairly plain sailing. But the Historicist is in a 
different position. When he says “Important facts survive” he 
must mean by the “important” (if he is saying anything to the 
purpose) that which reveals the inner meaning of History. The 
important parts of the past must for a Hegelian Historicist be 
those in which Absolute Spirit progressively manifests itself; for 
a Christian Historicist, those which reveal the purposes of God. 

In this claim I see two difficulties. The first is logical. If history 
is what the Historicist says—the self-manifestation of Spirit, the 
story written by the finger of God, the revelation which includes 
all other revelations—then surely he must go to history itself to 
teach him what is important. How does he know beforehand 
what sort of events are, in a higher degree than others, self- 
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manifestations of Spirit? And if he does not know that, how does 
he get his assurance that it is events of that type which manage 
(what a convenience!) to get recorded? 

The second difficulty is obvious, if we think for a moment of 
the processes whereby a fact about the past reaches, or fails to 
reach, posterity. Prehistoric pottery survives because earthenware 
is easy to break and hard to pulverize; prehistoric poetry has 
perished because words, before writing, are winged. Is it reason- 
able to conclude either that there was no poetry or that it was, by 
the Historicist’s standard, less important than the pottery? Is there 
a discovered law by which important manuscripts survive and 
unimportant perish? Do you ever turn out an old drawer (say, at 
the break-up of your father’s house) without wondering at the 
survival of trivial documents and the disappearance of those 
which everyone would have thought worth preservation? And I 
think the real historian will allow that the actual detritus of the past 
on which he works is very much more like an old drawer than 
like an intelligent epitome of some longer work. Most that sur- 
vives or perishes survives or perishes by chance: that, is as a result 
of causes which have nothing to do either with the historian’s or 
the Historicist’s interests. Doubtless, it would be possible for God 
so to ordain these chances that what survives is always just what 
the Historicist needs. But I see no evidence that He has done so; I 
remember no promise that He would. 

The “literary” sources, as the historian calls them, no doubt 
record what their writers for some reason thought important. 
But this is of little use unless their standards of importance were 
the same as God’s. This seems unlikely. Their standards do not 
agree with one another nor with ours. They often tell us what 
we do not greatly want to know and omit what we think essen- 
tial. It is often easy to see why. Their standard of importance can 
be explained by their historical situation. So, no doubt, can ours. 
Standards of historical importance are themselves embedded in 
history. But then, by what standard can we judge whether the 
“important” in some high-flying Hegelian sense has survived? 
Have we, apart from our Christian faith, any assurance that the 
historical events which we regard as momentous coincide with 
those which would be found momentous if God showed us the 
whole text and deigned to comment? Why should Gengis Khan 
be more important than the patience or despair of some one 
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among his victims? Might not those whom we regard as signi- 
ficant figures—great scholars, soldiers, and statesmen—turn out to 
have their chief importance as giving occasion to states of soul in 
individuals whom we never heard of? I do not, of course, mean 
that those whom we call the great are not themselves immortal 
souls for whom Christ died, but that in the plot of history as a 
whole they might be minor characters. It would not be strange 
if we, who have not sat through the whole play, and who have 
heard only tiny fragments of the scenes ale played, some- 
times mistook a mere super in a fine dress for one of the 
protagonists. 

On such a small and chance selection from the total past as we 
have, it seems to me a waste of time to play the Historicist. The 
philosophy of history is a discipline for which we mortal men 
lack the necessary data. Nor is the attempt always a mere waste 
of time: it may be positively mischievous. It encourages a Musso- 
lini to say that “History took him by the throat” when what really 
took him by the throat was desire. Drivel about superior races or 
immanent dialectic may be used to strengthen the hand and ease 
the conscience of cruelty and greed. And what quack or traitor 
will not now woo adherents or intimidate resistance with the 
assurance that his scheme is inevitable, “bound to come,” and in 
the direction which the world is already taking? 

When I have tried to explain myself on this subject in conver- 
sation I have sometimes been met by the rejoinder: “Because 
historians do not know all, will you forbid them to try to under- 
stand what they do know?”’ But this seems to me to miss the 
whole point. I have already explained in what sense historians 
should attempt to understand the past. They may infer unknown 
events from known, they may reconstruct, they may even (if 
they insist) predict. They may, in fact, tell me almost anything 
they like about history except its metahistorical meaning. And the 
reason is surely very plain. There are inquiries in which scanty 
evidence is worth using. We may not be able to get certainty, but 
we can get probability, and half a loaf is better than no bread. 
But there are other inquiries in which scanty evidence has the 
same value as no evidence at all. In a funny anecdote, to have 
heard all except the last six words in which the point lies, leaves 
you, as a judge of its comic merits, in the same position as the 
man who has heard none of it. The historian seems to me to be 
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engaged on an inquiry of the first type; the Historicist, on one of 
the second. But let us take a closer analogy. 

Suppose a lost Greek play of which fragments totalling six lines 
survive. They have survived, of course, in grammarians who 
quoted them to illustrate rare inflexions. That is, they survive 
because someone thought them important for some reason, not 
because they were important in the play as a play. If any one of 
them had dramatic importance, that is simply a lucky accident, 
and we know nothing about it. I do not condemn r& classical 
scholar to produce nothing more than a bare text of the frag- 
ments any more than I condemn the historian to be a mere 
annalist. Let the scholar emend their corruptions and draw from 
them any conclusions he can about the history of Greek language, 
metre or religion. But let him not start talking to us about the 
significance of the play as a play. For that purpose the evidence 
before him has a value indistinguishable from zero. 

The example of a defective text might be used in another way. 
Let us assume a mutilated MS., in which only a minority of 
passages are legible. The parts we can still read might be tolerable 
evidence for those features which are likely to be constant and 
evenly distributed over the whole; for example, spelling or hand- 
writing. On such evidence a palaeographer might, without 
excessive boldness, hazard a guess about the character and nation- 
ality of the scribe. A literary critic would have much less 
chance of guessing correctly at the purport of the whole text. 
That is because the palaeographer deals with what is cyclic or 
recurrent, and the literary critic with something unique, and 
uniquely developing throughout. It is possible, though not 
likely, that all the torn or stained or missing leaves were written 
by a different scribe; and if they were not, it is very unlikely that 
he altered his graphic habits in all the passages we cannot check. 
But there is nothing in the world to prevent the legible line (at the 


bottom of a page) 
Erimian was the noblest of the brothers ten 


having been followed on the next and now missing page, by 
something like 


As men believed; so false are the beliefs of men. 


This provides the answer to a question which may be asked: 
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Does my canon that historical premises should yield only historical 
conclusions entail the corollary that scientific premises should 
yield only scientific conclusions? If we call the speculations of 
Whitehead or Jeans or Eddington “‘scienticism” (as distinct from 
“science’’) do I condemn the scienticist as much as the Historicist ? 
I am inclined, so far as I can see my way at present, to answer No. 
The scientist and the historian seem to me like the palaeographer 
and the literary critic in my parable. The scientist studies those 
elements in reality which repeat themselves. The historian studies 
the unique. Both have a defective MS. but its defects are by no 
means equally damaging to both. One specimen of gravitation, 
or one specimen of handwriting, for all we can see to the con- 
trary, is as good as another. But one historical event, or one line 
of a poem, is different from another and different in its actual 
context from what it would be in any other context, and out of 
all these differences the unique character of the whole is built up. 
That is why, in my opinion, the scientist who becomes a scien- 
ticist is in a stronger position than the historian who becomes a 
Historicist. It may not be very wise to conclude from what we 
know of the physical universe that “God is a mathematician’’: it 
seems to me, however, much wiser than to conclude anything 
about His “judgments” from mere history. Caveas disputare de 
occultis Dei judiciis, says the author of the Imitation. He even 
advises us what antidotes to use quando haec suggerit inimicus. 

It will, I hope, be understood that I am not denying all access 
whatever to the revelation of God in history. On certain great 
events (those embodied in the creeds) we have what I believe to 
be divine comment which makes plain so much of their signifi- 
cance as we need, and can bear, to know. On other events, most 
of which are in any case unknown to us, we have no such com- 
ment. And it is also important to remember that we all have a 
certain limited, but direct, access to History in Sense One. We 
are allowed, indeed compelled, to read it sentence by sentence, 
and every sentence is labelled Now. I am not, of course, referring 
to what is commonly called “contemporary history,” the content 
of the newspapers. That is possibly the most phantasmal of all 
histories, a story written not by the hand of God but by foreign 
offices, demagogues, and reporters. I mean the real or primary 
history which meets each of us moment by moment in his own 
experience. It is very limited, but it is the pure, unedited, unex- 
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purgated text, straight from the Author’s hand. We believe that 
those who seek will find comment sufficient whereby to under- 
stand it in such degree as they need; and that therefore God is every 
moment “‘revealed in history,” that is, in what MacDonald called 
“the holy present.” Where, except in the present, can the Eternal 
be met? If I attack Historicism it is not because I intend any 
disrespect to primary history, the real revelation springing direct 
from God in every experience. It is rather because I respect this 
real original history too much to see with unconcern the honours 
due to it lavished on those fragments, copies of fragments, copies 
of copies of fragments, or floating reminiscences of copies of 
copies, which are, unhappily, confounded with it under the 
general name of history. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE 
GUNPOWDER 


By 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


in the proximity of gunpowder and the House of Lords, 

a plot was undoubtedly brought to light. The important 

question is what kind of a plot it was—whether it was a con- 

spiracy of certain Catholics against the Government or of the 
Government against the English Catholics as a whole. 

The controversy, which occupied so many pages of 


t My thanks are due to the Most Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury for his 
kindness in allowing me to photograph the documents which are here reproduced 
and to the Public Record Office for the photostat of the “fragment.” I am also 
indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, for allowing me to make 
public in this article one of the points in my forthcoming book, The Gunpowder 
Plot. 


O N November 4, 1605, when Guy Fawkes was arrested 
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THE Month in 1897 from the pen of Father John Gerard? and had 
an echo in Father Herbert Thurston’s two articles in 1927,? is 
still in fact undecided, though the authority of Professor S. R. 
Gardiner has been deemed sufficient for the acceptance of the 
“official” view of the Gunpowder Plot in conventional academic 
histories. No one who, refusing to be dazzled by Gardiner’s 
reputation, has carefully examined his controversial method 
instead of taking his conclusions on trust, can fail to realize how 
unsatisfactory is his defence of the traditional position, but a 
continuation of the argument along those lines is likely to be 
unfruitful. What I wish to do is to lay before readers a piece of 
factual evidence which, for some reason, has been overlooked 
by controversialists on both sides, and to invite their judgment 
on it. It is, however, necessary first to recall, as simply as possible, 
the context in which this evidence must be placed. 

What has emerged from the earlier controversy and would be 
accepted by both sides is that the traditional story of the Plot 
stands or falls by the authenticity of Thomas Winter’s confession. 
If this can be proved a forgery, then the Government case falls 
to the ground. As Fr. Gerard put it: “If this fundamental docu- 
ment be fraudulent, what becomes of the official history of the 
Gunpowder Plot? It is not merely that the story falls to pieces 
for want of the bond which has hitherto seemed to co-ordinate 
its various parts. If the Government adopted such a device as the 
manufacture of evidence like this, they undeniably had an end in 
view which only falsehood could secure, and deliberately set 
themselves to impose a perversion of history upon the world, 
and by so doing have furnished against themselves evidence more 


damning than any other could possibly supply.’’3 


1. THE USE OF FORGERY 


Forgery was, of course, one of the more conventional weapons 


of the Elizabethan and Jacobean governments and had been 


* THe Montu, September, October, November, 1897: reprinted as Professor 
Gardiner’s Defence of the Original Story as an appendix to The Gunpowder Plot and 
the Gunpowder Plotters. 

2 The Gunpowder Plot and the Witness Bates (November 1927) and Another 
“‘Powder-Plot” Forgery? (December 1927). 

3 The Gunpowder Plot and the Gunpowder plotters, p. 23. 
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brought to a high pitch of perfection. That the Babington Con- 
spiracy, which brought Mary Queen of Scots to death, involved 
Government-forged evidence has now been established beyond 
possibility of argument; and both the principals employed in 
that forgery, Thomas Phelippes and Thomas Barnes, were not 
only in the Government service but under considerable Govern- 
ment pressure in the autumn of 1605.1 In the early months of 
1606, we have proof of how well the forgers worked. When 
Father Garnet was in prison in the Tower, the letters for friends 
outside which he entrusted to his gaoler were all copied in his 
handwriting and the copies forwarded to his correspondents, the 
originals being kept by the Lieutenant of the Tower. His friends, 
with no suspicion that the letters were not genuine, replied to 
him and, again, their replies were similarly copied, given to him 
and the originals retained. He, on his part, also believed he was 
receiving the genuine letters.? 

Many other instances could be adduced, but it is necessary only 
to state not to labour a point which is indisputable and, indeed, 
is by historians of the period so taken for granted as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. I do so only lest the general reader might 
imagine that the Government would have either any difficulty 
or any scruples about producing a forgery. On this occasion, they 
had in their possession several of Thomas Winter’s ordinary 
letters, from which they could make the requisite alphabet of 
Winterian characters, in addition to whatever he might himself 
be induced to write while a prisoner in their power. And Father 
Thurston’s curious argument that the identical spelling of certain 
words in the Confession and in the correspondence, in that age 
of chaotic spelling, is evidence for authenticity seems to me to 
establish the opposite conclusion. If the forger had before him an 
actual word he wanted to use, he would be likely to copy it 
exactly. It is Winter himself who might vary it. 

The other point to be made is, though obvious, necessary. To 
say that the Confession is forged does not mean that it is an 

t For the Babington Plot forgeries, see J. H. Pollen, S.J.: Mary Queen of Scots 
and the Babington Plot. For the general method of Phelippes and Barnes in forged 


letters, see, e.g. S. P. Dom, in P.R.O., June 23, 1589. For the situation of Phelippes 


and Barnes in 1605, see Cal. Hatfield MSS. xvii, passim. 
+ Gerard: A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot narrates these circumstances, and 


the letter to which he refers, underwritten by Waad, is printed in extenso in Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. xviii, pp. 60-61. 
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entire work of fiction or that it does not contain a considerable 
amount of truth. Obviously as much verisimilitude as possible is 
necessary for it to be effective. The twists and insertions, if 
deadly, should also be small and delicate. What, at the moment, 
we are concerned with is to establish the fact of forgery merely, 
not to evaluate which portions are true and which untrue. 


2. THOMAS WINTER 


Thomas Winter, with his cousin Catesby, and Thomas Percy 
and Percy’s brother-in-law, John Wright, formed the inner 
committee of the conspirators. They employed Guy Fawkes 
(who never seems to have been taken completely into their con- 
fidence) and they added to their number others who could aid 
their insurrectionary plans. But those four alone were in a posi- 
tion to know the true story of the Plot from its inception. Percy, 
Catesby and Wright were all killed—apparently by Government 
instructions—in the fight at Holbeche House on Friday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1605. Only Thomas Winter was taken alive. This fact 
alone is enough to explain the importance of Winter’s confes- 
sion, especially since Fawkes, even had he known all the truth, 
was admittedly tortured into saying whatever the Government 
wanted him to say. 

On that Friday, November 8, Winter had been shot in 
the arm with an arrow from a cross-bow early in the fight and 
was thus unable to defend himself. He was (for the substance of 
this part of the Confession may be believed as it is independently 
attested), additionally wounded. “Then the company entered upon 
me, hurt me in the belly with a pike and gave me other wounds, 
until one came behind and caught hold of both mine arms.” 

The use of his right arm was lost temporarily and when he 
underwent his first examination on November 12, before the 
Sheriff of Worcestershire, he did not sign it. During the following 
week there is no record of any examination, and the next certain 
knowledge we have is a letter from Waad, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, to Salisbury, dated November 21 (Thursday), in which 
he says: “Thomas Winter finds his hand so strong as after dinner 
he will settle himself to write that he verbally declared to you, 
adding what he shall further remember.”! 

t Cal. Hatfield MSS. xvii, p. 502. 
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So far, no trace has been found of this writing. If it ever comes 
to light, it will settle finally all debated questions. It seems reason- 
able to assume it to have been the basis of the ten-page Con- 
fession, dated November 23, 1605, round which the controversy 
rages. 

This “Confession” is in handwriting which resembles the 
known hand of Winter before he was wounded, but in his 
signature his name is spelt ““Winter,” whereas he himself never 
used any form but “Wintour.” No one familiar with his signa- 
ture, where the “tour” is written in long, narrow letters, the 
“*t”” being carried on to the top of the “o,” could imagine this to 
be a slip of the pen, nor is it likely that he suddenly forgot how 
to spell his own surname. Other people, however, habitually 
spelt it “Winter.” 

The objection may be raised that a forger would be careful to 
spell the name properly, but he would be more likely to make a 
mistake than Winter himself. The mis-spelling of the name might 
also explain why this Confession was kept at Hatfield House, 
where it still is. What was put into public circulation (and is now 
in the Public Record Office) is a copy in the handwriting of 
Levinus Munck, Salisbury’s secretary, dated November 23, 1605, 
in which certain passages are omitted or altered and which con- 
tains a marginal note in the King’s handwriting objecting to an 
“uncleare phrase’””—which has been clarified in deference to the 
royal criticism. 


3. THE CONFESSION 


There are thus two known manuscript versions of the Con- 
fession—the “Hatfield” version, which must rank as the “original” 
and which may be a forgery; and the “Record Office” version, 
which was eventually printed in the official “King’s Book” of 
the Plot, circulated to the Courts of Europe and through the 
centuries accepted as the true story of the Plot (for which it is, 
indeed, the only real evidence). 

On the “Hatfield” version the date, November 23, has been 
altered by Sir Edward Coke to November 25 (though the 
official “Record Office” copy remains the 23rd). Coke has 
squeezed in at the top in his small handwriting: “The voluntarie 

t See Plate IV. 
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declaration of Thomas Winter of Hoodington in the county of 
Worcester, gent.,the 25 of Nov. 1605 at the Tower, acknowledged 
before the Lordes Commissioners.” At the foot appears: ““De- 
livered by Thomas Wynter all written with his oune hand 25 
Nov: 1605. Edw. Coke.” 

There is no sign that it was, in fact, witnessed by anyone but 
Waad, Coke and Salisbury, though to the “Record Office” copy 
the names of Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, Devonshire, 
Northampton, Salisbury, Mar, Dunbar, Popham, Coke and 
Waad are appended as witnesses, not by their own signatures, 
but in Salisbury’s handwriting. 

We may, perhaps, note in passing Coke’s curious insistence 
that the “Hatfield” version is all in Winter’s “own hand.” This 
emphasis appears again in a later letter of Waad’s to which 
reference will be made. To those acquainted with the methods of 
the triumvirate, Robert Cecil (Salisbury), Edward Coke and 
William Waad, which “managed” plots from the late 1590’s to 
the culminating masterpiece of 1605, it is, in itself, redolent of 
suspicion. Even the reader who has not made a detailed study of 
the matter may possibly think that the Government protests a 
little too much. 


4. THE “FRAGMENT” AND THE “ENCLOSURE” 


It so happens that we do possess a specimen of Winter’s genuine | 
handwriting of November 25—an isolated, hitherto unexplained 


fragment.! It runs: 


In the message that was delivered me from my L Monteagle, | 
Catesby and Tresham, I was wished to say that those three were of 
a quality most convenient, for if greater personages should have 


sent the state of England would have had them in more suspicion 
THo. WINTOUR. 


Gardiner, who knew of this fragment (which is in the Public 
Record Office), points out that it relates to the so-called “Spanish 
Plot” of 1602 and that “‘it must refer, not to anything in the 
examination which is extant, but to a message in another, which 
has been lost,”2 and Father Gerard printed a facsimile of it in 


t S. P. Dom: James I. Vol. 216, No. 117, see Plate II. 
2 Gardiner: History of England, I, p. 248 n. 
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The first page of “the Enclosure” in Winter’s forged hand. 
For transcript see Appendix, p. 250. 
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The “Fragment” in Winter’s genuine hand with his genuine signature. 
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Plate II). 


) incorporating the information given by 


Winter in “the Fragment 


“the Enclosure” (Plate I 
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Prate IV 


(a) The conclusion of the forged “Enclosure” with Winter’s genuine signature. 


(In the original, the signature appears to be written in different ink.) 


(b) The conclusion of the forged “Confession” with Winter’s forged and 


mis-spelt signature. 
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his Thomas Winter's Confession and the Gunpowder Plot (1898) as 
material evidence that the genuine handwriting of Winter 
(including the signature) on November 25th differed from that 
of the Confession also dated by Coke for the 25th. 

Although the examination to which this note refers is still 
missing, there is at Hatfield a relevant document which both 
Gardiner and Father Gerard presumed lost also. This is referred 
to by Waad in a letter to Salisbury written the next day—Tues- 
day, November 26—in which he said: “Thomas Winter hath 
set down in writing of his own hand, as he was directed, the 
whole course of his employment into Spain, which I send to you 
herinclosed,”! and with his letter is a two-page account of 
Winter’s activities in 1602*—the “enclosure” thought to be 
lost. This is signed by Winter in his own genuine hand with its 
proper spelling—Tho. Wintour. But the writing of the narrative 
itself is in the same forged hand as that of the “Confession”— 
which a comparison of the actual signature with the body of the 
manuscript makes quite clear. 

More importantly, the genuine “fragment” which we possess 
in Winter’s handwriting on the 25th has been incorporated in 
the “enclosure” of the 26th.3 The former: “I was wished to 
say that those three were of a quality most convenient, for if 
greater personages should have sent the state of England would 
have had them in more suspicion” has been edited to, in the 
latter: “Besides, that those which sent were of a quality most 
convenient, for if greater personages should have sent, it might 
sooner bring the matter into suspicion.” We can at last, as it were, 
watch the forger at work—moulding Winter’s words, utilizing 
Winter’s own writing. It will be noticed, for example, on com- 
paring Plates II and III, how Winter’s blunt remark that the 
state—that is, the Government—would be increasingly suspicious 
has been watered down to the general terms about suspicion 
being aroused; for, from the official point of view, the Govern- 
ment was never suspicious; it was a simple innocent perpetually 
being surprised. 


t Cal. Hatfield MSS. xvii, p. 511. 

2 Ibid., pp. 512-513. See Plates I and III. Although these two documents are 
printed consecutively in the Calendar (published 1938) the manuscripts are in 
different volumes, which may explain why “the enclosure” was overlooked by 
Gardiner and Gerard. 

3 Compare Plates II and III. 
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This comparison of the “fragment” with the “enclosure” 
seems to me to be decisive, for the “enclosure” is in the same 
hand as the “Confession” and by studying the one we can see 
how the other (and more important) forgery was constructed. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate a point I made at the beginning 
of the article? I am not here concerned with the Gunpowder Plot 
in its wider aspects, or even with the historical problem of what 
evidence for it remains if the conventional evidence is discredited, 
but only with the technical point of whether a comparison of the 
“fragment”’ with the “enclosure” supports the theory of forgery. 

The upshot of the argument between Father Gerard and Pro- 
fessor Gardiner half-a-century ago was to establish that, if Win- 
ter’s “Confession” was a forgery, the conventional story of the 
plot fell to the ground; but it left the issue of whether it was, in 
fact, a forgery largely a matter of opinion, based on a comparison 
of handwriting. 

But now, I suggest, we can go one step further. We can see an 
actual sentence written by Winter in answer to a question on 
November 25, incorporated into a document, purporting to be 
written in Winter’s ““own hand,” on November 26; and thus 
have a demonstration of the method of forgery. 

This, taken in conjunction with the arguments for forgery 
which Father John Gerard adduced—in particular the implica- 
tions of the mis-spelt surname—at the very least considerably 
enhances the probability that the Government employed its 
forgers when dealing with the Gunpowder Plot prisoners at the 
end of 1605, as it certainly did with Father Garnet, when he was 
in its power at the beginning of 1606. 


APPENDIX 
Transcript of Plate I as made in Cal. Hatfield MSS. xvii, p. 512 


The year before the Queen’s death, Mr. Catsby and Mr. Tresham 
wished me to take a journey into Spain, which should be for the 
good of the Catholic cause, and in particular beneficial to myself. 
The message they delivered me was that I should move the King 
of Spain to bestow some pensions here in England upon sundry 
persons, who making use of the general discontent that young 
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gentlemen and soldiers were in by reason of my Lord of Essex’s 
death, and the want of his purse to maintain them, might no 
doubt by relieving their necessities have them all at his devotion. 
Because in all attempts upon England the greatest difficulty 
was ever found to be the transportation of horse, they assured 
him of 1000 or 1500 against any occasion or enterprise. And 
to make it the more probable that these three were able to 
go through with such a promise, they said that they would ex- 
tend the knowledge of this to others as occasion served, but as 
then it was not fit for fear of disclosing to impart it to more. 
BESIDES, THAT THOSE WHICH SENT WERE OF A QUALITY MOST 
CONVENIENT, FOR IF GREATER PERSONAGES SHOULD HAVE SENT, IT 
MIGHT SOONER BRING THE MATTER INTO SUSPICION. I went into 
Spain and by means of Father Crewswell had speech with Don 
Franceza, Secretary of State, to whom I imparted my message, 
and after to the Duke of Lerma, who assured me it would be an 
offer very grateful to his master. I spake shortly after with the 
King at Esquirrall, who told me that he took the message from 
the Catholics very kindly, and that in all things he would respect 
them with as great care as his proper Castilians; for further answer 
I should attend the progress, which I did. In the end I was called 
to the Count of Miranda, who gave me on behalf of his master 
this answer, that he would bestow 100,000 crowns to that use, 
half to be paid that year, the rest the next spring following, when 
he meant to be with us, and set foot in England. 
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DOGMATIC INTOLERANCE 
AND CIVIL TOLERATION' 


By 
MAX PRIBILLA 


lem of religious freedom. Advocates of this view hold that all 

religions and denominations are of equal value, or equally 
worthless, and all should be afforded a toleration based on in- 
difference or contempt. The Catholic Church cannot subscribe 
to a toleration of that kind. She claims that she is the only true 
bearer of the Christian revelation and she will never allow truth 
and error to be considered equal. This dogmatic intolerance, 
which the Church by her very nature must maintain, has often 
been made a subject of reproach against her. But in fact every 
Church which takes itself seriously must assert dogmatic in- 
tolerance. Recent Protestant theologians have borne witness to 
this. Hans Liermann, for example, Professor of Canon Law at 
Erlangen, writes: “You cannot expect dogmatic toleration from 
any Church, because each Church believes she possesses a treasure 
of truth in her dogma which cannot be surrendered. If she yields 
on this point, she throws in her hand. Thenceforth she can only 
claim to possess a relative truth, and this is not sufficient basis for 
a Church. A Church which suffers from this dogmatic softening of 
the bones must sooner or later perish, because she is disloyal to 
her real and highest end. Consequently it is a fact which has to 
be recognized, that every Church must be dogmatically intolerant.” 

All Catholics are in full agreement about dogmatic intolerance, 
and can easily reach an understanding on this matter with the 
members of other religious bodies. For dogmatic intolerance 
belongs to the sphere of knowledge and, since it merely recog- 
nizes the primacy of truth and logic, injures no one’s rights. It is 


if is often said nowadays that there is no such thing as a prob- 


' A translation, in slightly adapted form, of an article which appeared in 
Stimmen der Zeit in April, 1949. 
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when we consider practical relations between the different 
religious bodies that difficulties arise. 

Before approaching this disputed question, we must make two 
preliminary remarks. In the first place, no one can hope to find a 
solution to this problem which is satisfactory in every respect. 
The reason is obvious. God wants all men to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth (I Tim. 2 : 4), and, in particular, all Christians 
to be one in their faith (Jn. 17 : 21). So long as that is not the 
case mankind is in an imperfect and unsatisfactory state. Every 
solution, therefore, will share in that imperfection and insuffi- 
ciency, and will be no more than a makeshift; it will be an 
attempt to solve or reduce the difficulties arising from the different 
obligations of conscience of individual men. The very word 
“toleration” indicates that patience must be exercised in enduring 
something that is evil. 

Secondly, in making use of the vast literature on this subject 
we must study an author’s point of view in each case, and see 
whether some compelling purpose does not give a bias to his 
treatment. This rule applies to the statements of Catholic theo- 
logians and even to many proclamations of ecclesiastical authority. 
For the object of our enquiry contains a variable element which 
exerts an influence, for the most part unconsciously, on the 
formation of theoretical principles. We must therefore distin- 
guish sharply between what is the strict teaching of the Church 
and what is only the theoretical echo of an historical situation, the 
influence of which even outstanding theologians could escape 
only with difficulty. For even theologians are children of their age. 

History shows that whereas the teaching of the Church on 
civil toleration remains essentially unchanged, her practical 
attitude to other religious bodies has varied through ie ages. 
The early Church could fight only with spiritual weapons, and 
was glad enough if the pagan State tolerated her. Even when 
Constantine gave her her freedom and she became more and 
more the dominant religion of the Empire, the Church adhered 
to her original attitude until the thirteenth century, although, 
indeed, the Emperors, to preserve the unity of the Empire, 
sometimes had to use force, Arian emperors against the Catholics, 
Catholic emperors against the Arians and other heretics. The 
spirit of the age and the close interweaving of secular and eccle- 
siastical powers led to every departure from the Catholic faith 
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being considered as an attack on the State, and punished accord- 
ingly. 

y the peak of the Middle Ages came the Inquisition, which, 
with the approval or at the command of the Church, used 
prison, torture and death against heretics. After the Reformation 
the territorial principle (cujus regio, ejus religio) was used by 
Catholics as well as Protestants and the Church praised those 
princes who carried through the counter-reformation by use of 
force. When with the growth of Secularism, Enlightenment and 
Liberalism demanded full freedom of religion, the highest 
Church authorities, especially Gregory XVI and Pius IX, reso- 
lutely opposed this principle and the consequent loosening of the 
ties which formerly linked State and Church. But Leo XIII 
later added that the Church did not thereby condemn those 
statesmen who, with an eye to the common good, tolerated 
different religious denominations.. The new Code of Canon 
Law of 1917 says nothing about the question of religious freedom 
and toleration, but Canon 1351 states that no one should be 
forced against his will to accept the Catholic faith. 

From this brief summary very important considerations arise. 
At the end of the classical era, the Church in general strove to 
make union with the State as close as possible, and willingly 
accepted its favours for the furthering of her work, and as a 
protection against attack. This protection by the State brought 
the Church many advantages, and facilitated her expansion. But 
it often impeded her in her free development, involved her 
overmuch in secular affairs, and made her appear in the eyes of 
the people as a servant of the State. It may well be that this 
external protection has helped to produce that type of Christian 
who cannot stand on his own feet, who cannot fight, and who 
fails or falls away altogether in the hour of trial—a Christian in 
name only. On the other hand, full religious freedom, as in the 
U.S.A., has enabled the Church to develop her strength, so that 
she is now in a position to help the needy Churches of Europe. 
We can say, at any rate, that a review of past history need not 
lead to narrow and prejudiced views about present-day relations 
between the different religious bodies. This applies especially to 
the Inquisition, a subject which is so often raised in a discussion 
of this kind. 

I Encycl. Immortale Dei, 1 November 1885, 
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The history of the Inquisition still needs further study. In the 
past it has been exaggerated and distorted, owing to prejudice or 
neglect of the peculiar circumstances of the age. But 2 study 
will not alter i fact that the Inquisition was a tragic event in the 
life of mankind and of the Church, but it does not constitute an 
essential element in the Church’s disciplinary code. Nevertheless, 
charges are still being made that the Inquisition is rooted in 
Catholic dogma. With these charges goes the suspicion that, were 
Christendom to become once again Catholic, the Church would 
become a coercive institution, persecution would return, and 
religious toleration would come to an end. Nietzsche’s saying is 
well known: “It is not their love of man, but the powerlessness 
of their love of man, that prevents the Christians of today from 
burning us.” Harnack, too, holds much the same view: “Perse- 
cution will break out again as soon as the Catholic Church has 
sufficient power, for her conception of the Church and of obedi- 
ence to the faith demands that persecution take place. The Coge 
intrare of Augustine is no exaggeration of the duties of Catholi- 
cism, but rather a consequence of them. What other course is open 
to a Church which claims infallibility, bases itself on a revealed 
code of dogma, and proclaims that membership of the Catholic 
Church is the condition of being a Christian in this world and of 
happiness in the next? Out of mercy towards souls, she must be 
a coercive institution.” It must be admitted that there are even 
Catholics who argue in this way. 

Let us examine more closely this captious line of argument, for 
it has a bearing not only on the past but also on the future of the 
Church. In the first place, Harnack overlooks the fact that accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, visible membership of the Catholic 
Church is the necessary means to salvation only for those who 
recognize the Church as the one institution of salvation estab- 
lished by Christ, and that for those who, through no fault of their 
own, do not recognize this, there are other ways of being saved. 
Secondly, it may well be that the Church has learned from history 
that coercion in spiritual matters is not only unsuitable but also 
in the long run ineffectual. A spiritual movement may be driven 
underground, and, when persecution relaxes, will choose a 
favourable moment to break out again with renewed force. 
Thirdly, God is not prevented, either by His infallibility or by His 
mercy or omnipotence, from allowing the sun to shine on good 
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and bad alike, and the Church for many centuries did not burn 
heretics, despite the fact that she had the power to do so. 

But there is a further important point. Since the Middle Ages 
men have more and more come to appreciate the rights of con- 
science, even of an erroneous conscience. Indeed, even in the 
Middle Ages, the more enlightened saw that it was not error, but 
personal grave guilt (pertinacia) which made the heretic. Augustine 
says that those who receive heretical religious views from their 
parents and hold them as true from inner conviction should not 
be classed as heretics; and that to believe what heretics hold is by 
no means the same thing as to be a heretic. If mere error sufficed 
for heresy, then, as Albert the Great ironically remarked, the 
inquisitors themselves would have to be burned, because there 
were many things which they did not know too well. 

Nevertheless, the heretic who erred through no fault of his 
own played only a small part in the annals of the Inquisition. The 
summary and often precipitate legal proceedings left no room 
for the scarcely ponderable distinctions which determine the 
state of a man’s conscience, especially of a man who is mistaken 
yet groping for the truth. It will always be difficult for a human 
court to distinguish between the formal and the material heretic 
and there is not the slightest guarantee that the inquisitors of the 
future would do their work better than those of the past. The 
Church will do well to leave such decisions to the judgment of 
God ( Matt. 13 : 29; I Cor. 4: 5.). It is true that the Inquisition 
preserved or restored the Catholic religion in many parts of the 
world, but it involved a coercion of conscience the disastrous 
effects of which are still felt today. In any case, the history of the 
Inquisition has cast such a shadow over the Church that she 
cannot find it difficult to renounce all use of force in spiritual 
matters. 

The Church’s progress is determined not only by principles 
but by the conditions of the times. The Middle Ages are over, yet 
some Catholics yearn for them again. They would be very much 
disillusioned if they were suddenly transported back there! Instead 
of sighing for an age that is past and defending untenable posi- 
tions, it is better—indeed it is the only right course—to assess the 
new situation and make use of the advantages it offers. We are 
approaching an era when the whole of mankind with any moral 
sense fundamentally rejects coercion in spiritual and especially in 
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religious matters. The use of force in this respect is confined to 
those barbarians against whom the peoples of Western culture are 
today gathering their strength. It can be nothing but a blessing to 
the Church if she too upholds freedom of conscience and religion, 
and renounces coercion, even where sufficient power is at her 
disposal. But she would greatly damage her reputation, and at 
the same time would be carrying on a hopeless struggle, if every 
act of toleration on her part were given grudgingly, as something 
revocable: the Church too is subject to Fata volentem ducunt, 
nolentem trahunt. 

Practical considerations support this argument. The Church 
exercises her mission not only in Catholic countries but among 
Protestants, Mohammedans and pagans, and to a very great 
extent she is dependent on their sense of justice and their bene- 
volence. The Catholic Church is a world Church whose prin- 
ciples and methods are subjected to acute criticism all over the 
world; what happens in one country has repercussions in every 
country. Therefore the Church cannot very well demand for 
herself religious freedom as a right in one country, and refuse it 
in another, according as Catholics are in the minority or majority. 
In this connection the words which the leader of the French 
Catholics, Louis Veuillot, is supposed to have used to his liberal 
adversaries, are often used against the Catholic Church: “When 
we are in the minority we demand for ourselves freedom accord- 
ing to your principles; when we are in the majority we refuse 
= this freedom according to our principles.” In point of fact 

e never used those words. The saying goes back to a sarcastic 
remark of Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review" : “Every intolerant 
person says to his adversary: ‘I am in the right, and you are in 
the wrong. When you are the stronger, you ought to tolerate me, 
for it is your duty to tolerate truth. But when I am the stronger I 
shall persecute you, for it is my duty to persecute error.’ ” 

At the height of the Church’s power and during the Inquisi- 
tion, Gregory IX, in his letter to the Bishops of France of April 6, 
1233, proclaimed quite a different principle. He says that Chris- 
tians ought to show the same kindness to the Jews as they would 
like for themselves in pagan countries. We have only to substitute 
non-Catholic Christians for Jews and pagans, and we have the 
key to our attitude towards them. At the same time this teaching 


t July 1835, p. 304. 
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of Gregory IX makes it clear that civil toleration is not so much a 
question of dogma as of justice, prudence and love. The benefits 
which the Church may gain here or there from the State sup- 
pression of religious minorities shrink to insignificance beside ie 
damage done in the public opinion of the world by the accusa- 
tion of cruelty and intolerance. 

It is true that Pius IX in the Syllabus (Prop. 77) condemns the 
proposition that in our age it is no longer expedient that the 
Catholic religion should be held as the one religion of the State 
to the exclusion of all other cults. That was said in 1864; since 
then events have altered the face of the world. At any rate 
neither this nor any other declaration justifies the view that a 
Catholic majority must deny religious freedom to the non- 
Catholic minorities. Both Goyau and Vermeersch rightly point 
to Belgium as a practical example of the contrary, and Belgian 
Catholics have not been accused of offending against Catholic 
principles. Above all, Catholics have a duty to uphold religious 
freedom where it has been guaranteed by the constitution or by 
treaty. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 
1685 was a grave injustice as well as a political blunder, because 
keeping faith is a necessary basis of Christian society. 

There remains the objection that guaranteeing religious free- 
dom gives the same rights to error as to truth, and thereby 
dogmatic intolerance is surrendered. The answer to this is that 
freedom of religion does not mean the protection of error— 
error as such does not deserve any protection—but protection of 
the erring man, who should not be hindered from serving God 
according to his conscience. Even an erroneous conscience im- 
poses duties and confers corresponding rights.t The protection 

ranted to a man in error in the exercise of his duty is somethin 

good, and such a man undoubtedly has the right to be insinaat 
instead of being oppressed. This is the only reasonable course, for 
external coercion might well make him a hypocrite or a coward. 
Hence the establishment of religious freedom does not mean that 
true and false beliefs are put on the same level. But as long as 
men differ as to what constitutes the true faith, they must respect 
one another’s opinions and exercise toleration. 

Religious freedom does not mean that the majority must 
capitulate to the minority. Respect for the beliefs of others does 


t Summa Theoloigca, 1-2, q. 19, a. 5. 
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not exclude resolute defence against attacks on one’s own beliefs. 
In practice the religion of the majority will inevitably enjoy 
advantages and be able to express itself more freely in public. 
This gives the minority no grounds for complaining that it is 
slighted or oppressed. It is obvious, too, that a religious minority 
should not offend the majority with obtrusive propaganda. Both 
sides, majority and minority, must take care that the fight for 
truth is a battle of minds and not of fists. Above all, attacks on 
Churches and ministers of another religion must be punished 
severely. Augustine, to the question whether the faithful should 
destroy pagan idols, replied that they should first of all destroy 
the idols in the hearts of pagans, and the rest would follow of 
itself. This golden rule is still valid today. Naturally the State has 
the right to take measures against violence and breaches of the 
peace, but if necessary the State should also ensure that the 
spiritual struggle between different religions is conducted accord- 
ing to a code of justice, with respect for the common good. 

Religious freedom has its dangers, as history shows, but it has 
advantages which deserve consideration. To approve of religious 
freedom means to take the militant Church seriously, in the way 
her divine founder foretold. The Church on earth is not a trium- 
phant Church, with her faith unattacked and her rights sacred; 
she is a militant Church, continually beset by enemies (Jn. 15 : 
20). A Church which is carefully sheltered by the State against 
the blasts of criticism hardly corresponds with the picture which 
Christ sketched. Moreover, Pius X says that those people “griev- 
ously err who imagine or hope for a completely undisturbed 
condition for the Church, in which everything happens as they 
want, no one resists the Church’s authority, and they themselves 
can enjoy leisure and comfort.” The Catholic who is always 
asking for special protection and privileges from the State gives 
eh impression that he is too lazy to overcome his enemies by 

self. 

Use of force weakens the powers of the spirit; dispensing with 
it spurs them on. Indeed we can ask whether, human nature bein 
what it is, the Church would benefit if she were free from ail 
attack. St. Ignatius prayed that his Order should always have to 
suffer persecution. And St. Augustine has said in forthright terms 
that heretics prevent the militant Church becoming a sleeping 
Church. When there is free competition between religious 
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bodies, the Church is more zealous in looking after souls. St. 
Thomas could speak of the simple faithful whose faith is firm 
because they have never heard views different from those they 
have been taught, but today such people are growing rare. We 
no longer breathe the Catholic atmosphere; even the ether waves 
bring us attacks on our faith. To escape them we should have to 
leave the world altogether (I Cor. 5 : 10). The old means of 
defence are no longer adequate: we must go out into spiritual 
combat. 

Spiritual combat with spiritual weapons is clearly a high ideal: 
though the ideal is never fully realized, it is worth striving for. 
Certainly, in comparison with past ages, the present generation 
has no reason to boast; for we have experienced in our enlight- 
ened century religious persecutions which make the Inquisition 
seem mild by comparison. 

All Christendom today is threatened with attack. In this critical 
hour it is the peremptory duty of all Christians to unite in de- 
fence. To do so the Christian Churches must renounce the use of 
force and oppression and decide spiritual matters with spiritual 
weapons. That means that they must not only claim freedom of 
religion for themselves, but guarantee it to others as well. 

We should do well to end on a note of caution. Whoever 
touches upon the relations between the separated Christian 
communities should do so with the greatest tact and delicacy, 
because there are so many sensitive points. The subject of this 
essay is clearly one of them. Discussion of these points must be as 
practical as possible and recognize the fact that men and nations, 
despite difference of religious belief, have to live with one another 
in peace. That is why the words with which Brandi, the editor of 
Civilta Catholica, ended an essay on a similar subject in June, 1902, 
are valuable today: “To treat such delicate questions without 
taking into account the changed condition of the Church today 
is always useless, and often imprudent and harmful as well, since 
it opens the door to discord and to polemics of hate.” 
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HE “B’s” are very much in the ascendant among composers 
represented in new gramophone issues. Bach—whose bi-centenary 
we are celebrating this year—heads the list with seven works. H.M.V. 
issue the Sarabande and Courante from the unaccompanied Sonata in 
D minor (No. 4), played by Gioconda de Vito (DB21063). Of the 
quality of the recording I cannot judge, as one side of my own record 
is very faulty, but the actual playing is unusually poised. Bach, in these 
unaccompanied violin works, strains the capacity of the instrument so 
much that rarely does one, as here, feel comfortable in listening to 
them. Two organ works are issued: the E minor Prelude and Fugue, 
played on the Westminster Cathedral organ by Fernando Germani 
(H.M.V. C3984-s), and the Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, played by 
Marcel Dupré (Decca AK2364-5). The former is the more satisfactory, 
making a wonderfully unified wash of sound: whereas the latter seems 
rather over-calculated. It is spoilt, too, by the bad intonation of the 
organ in its upper registers. A piano arrangement by Busoni of the 
Organ Toccata in C major, played by Gina Bachauer (H.M.V. 
C3969-70), is a splendid record, the liquid brilliance of tone and stately 
control of rhythm making it highly exciting. One of the “48,” the 
C sharp minor from Book 1, is played by Harriet Cohen on Columbia 
DX1650. It is a performance most sensitive in its understanding of the 
complicated texture, but the continuous quavers in the fugue are 
played with such deliberation as to hinder the flow of the music. They 
constitute a moving background to the more rhythmic parts of the 
texture and should not unduly obtrude themselves. Bach’s concerted 
music is seen by the Suite No. 3 in D major, played by the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra (Decca AX314-6), and the Concerto in 
G minor, played by the London Chamber Orchestra under Anthony 
Bernard, with George Malcolm at the harpsichord (H.M.V. C3963-4). 
There is no doubt of the superiority of the second record: the playing 
is altogether first-rate, impulsive yet controlled. By comparison the 
German performance of the Suite is stodgy, even if exact. 
Beethoven’s chamber-music is represented by a virile performance 
(is it not over-virile, especially in the piano part?) of the C minor 
violin and piano sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, by Max Rostal and Franz 
Osborn (Decca AK2356-9), Quartet No. 12 in E flat, Op. 127, played 
by the Hungarian String Quartet on H.M.V. DB9472-6, a work that 
somehow curiously misses the sustained heights of the other late 
uartets, and which in this performance seems even less in stature, and 
e E flat major Septet, played by The Vienna Octet (Decca AX306-10). 
Central European players so respect their own composers that they 
mummify them: but the ceremony is beautifully carried out. Van 
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Beinum conducts with impulse and efficiency the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Leonora Overture No. 1 (Decca X311). 

There are two issues of Brahms’ Violin Concerto, one by Menuhin 
and the Lucerne Festival Orchestra under Furtwangler (H.M.V. 
DBo444-48), and the other by Ginette Neveu with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Issy Dobrowen (H.M.V. DBS9126-30). While the 
individual orchestral playing is equally beautiful in both performances, 
it is the former that has the greater orchestral sonority and unity. 
Menuhin’s playing, too, seems richer and more impassioned. The 
B flat Piano Concerto played by Serkin and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy is issued on Columbia LX1276-81. I am sure that in 
the concert hall this would be a fine, masculine performance, but the 
hard brilliance of the recording, coupled with an unaccountable 
“echo,” destroys much of my enjoyment of the playing. The ’cello 
solo in the wonderful slow movement is exquisite. The Busch quartet 
play the B flat major quartet, Op. 67 on Columbia LX8705-9, with an 
excess of lushness and sentimentality that often brings the music down 
to the level of cheapness. A case in point is the utterly unnecessary 
dragging and emphasizing of the two semiquavers that start off the 
phrases of the theme of the variations. An exact, simple statement is 
all that the music requires. 

Modern “‘B’s” are Lennox Berkeley, whose admirable and truly 
pianistic Preludes are beautifully played by Colin Horsley (H.M.V. 
C3940), Samuel Barber, represented by the touching Adagio for 
strings, Op. 11, played by the Boyd Neel Orchestra (Decca X305), and 
Bartok. The latter’s third Piano Concerto is played by Gyorgy 
Sandor with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy (Columbia 
LX1271-3). There is in this work, one of the last from Bartok’s pen, a 
remarkable simplification of idiom. Gone is much of the cross-grained 
cacophony, and in its place is a consonance that one welcomes as a 
tranquil relief. Yet much of it seems devitalised. Chips from this 
master’s block are the Suite for Children and Roumanian Christmas 
Carols, beautifully played by Gerald Moore on H.M.V. Bg882-3. 

For me, the ich § of the month,” and the supreme “B,”’ is to be 
found in the new Anthology of English Church Music, which in 
twelve records ranges from Fayrfax to Vaughan Williams. This is the 
Sanctus and Benedictus, and Agnus Dei from Byrd’s Four-part Mass 
(Columbia LBg1), sung by King’s College Choir, Cambridge, under 
Boris Ord. One cannot hope to hear more beautiful singing, or a more 
wonderful choral texture. It is superb in every way: if, however, it 
stands out in the Anthology, it does so among a number of other 
excellencies. With this record I should like to place another most 
moving musical experience, the recording (Decca K2333) by Gerard 
Souzay (baritone) with the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra of Debussy’s 
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“Villon Ballade No. 2,” “La Grotte,”’ and ““Mandoline.” Refinement 
of feeling, a sensuousness that never transgresses the limits, a touching 
simplicity of texture, all combine to produce music that has the per- 
fection of a jewel. The performance matches the music. 

Other French music includes an Italian performance under Marke- 
vitch of Chabrier’s extrovert and somewhat commonplace “Festa 
Polacca”’ (Parlophone Odeon R30009), Fauré’s song-cycle “La Bonne 
Chanson,” exquisitely sung and played by Sophie Wyss and Kathleen 
Long (Decca AF9414-8), the same composer’s piano Nocturne No. 4 
in E flat major, a salon-piece revealing Fauré’s defoce in structure and 
idiom, played understandingly by Kathleen Long (Decca M655), 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole’’ played by The Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra under Van Beinum (Decca AK2093-4), a work of magical colour 
and subtle form, and the String Quartet in F major, played by the 
Paganini Quartet (H.M.V. DBo452-5). Some df this now sounds 
small, but Ravel’s fastidious sense of colour-values gives it all a con- 
tinuing fascination. Roussel’s brittle Suite in F major, Op. 33, is 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Miinch on 
Decca AX317-8. Moving farther South, we have recordings of 
Falla’s “Dances from the Three-Cornered Hat,” conducted by Willy 
Ferrero (Parlophone Odeon R30014), and a curious work called 
“Death of a Novice” by Verdaguer-Nicolau, sung in Catalan by the 
Orfeo Catala de Barcelona under Lluis Millet (H.M.V. DB21075). It 
tries to be impressive, but fails to rise above film-music: as such, it 
would be more acceptable, and one would not notice the indeterminacy 
of the basses. Norway provides three songs by Grieg, “A Dream,” 
“Thanks for thy Counsel,” and “Heart Wounds” (H.M.V. DBz1020). 
In spite of superb singing by Kirsten Flagstad, accompanied by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Warwick Braithwaite, they just fail to 
be great songs. But they move on a high level. 

Let us now return to the classics. Mozart is represented by only one 
work, the D major Piano Sonata (K. 576), Decca AK2168-9. The 
performance, by Friedrich Gulda, contains some of the loveliest 
Mozart playing I have yet heard: liquid, plastic and withal clear as 
crystal. It is matched by Denis Matthews’ Jetien of a Haydn Sonata, 
No. 31 in E major (Columbia DX1655). Three symphonies of Haydn 
are also issued: No. 83 in G minor (La Poule), played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Barbirolli (H.M.V. DB21076-8), No. 102 in B flat, 
played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham (H.M.V. 
DB21042-4), and No. 103 in E flat (Drum-roll), played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Georg Solti (Decca AX333-s5). The 
latter is a particularly striking example of Haydn’s originality of mind: 
if one did not know who wrote the opening bars could they not be 
attributed to Sibelius? All the performances are first-rate, but that of 
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the 83rd symphony comes nearest, perhaps, to one’s ideal. The London 
Baroque Ensemble, a wind combination under Karl Haas, have recorded 
a not very interesting Divertimento in F by Haydn, and a Suite in C 
major, some movements of which are enchanting, by Handel (Parlo- 
phone Odeon R20578-9 and R20581). The playing is on a high level. 

Schubert’s “Quartettsatz” in C minor is recorded by the New 
Italian Quartet (Decca K2329). The performance is disappointingly 
tentative. Not so is Kathleen Ferrier’s singing of his “An die Musik” 
and “Der Musensohn” (Decca M652). Could not, though, the diction 
be clearer? This used to be an outstanding quality in this fine artist’s 
performances. Heinrich Schlusnus bites his way rather aggressively 
through two Schumann songs, “Der Hidalgo” and “Romanze,” 
(Decca X313), and Mewton-Wood does not see all the poetry in this 
composer’s “Etudes Symphoniques” (Decca AK2361-3), good as the 
playing is on the technical side. : 

Of later romantics, Wolf is represented by “In der Friihe,” and 
“Die Ihr Schwebet”” (H.M.V. Bg916), sung by Flora Nielsen with 
Gerald Moore at the piano. This is beautiful singing, but a little lacking 
in weight in the lower register. Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” is played by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Paul Kletzki (Columbia LX1296-7.) 
This is very ordinary and uninspired playing, with little magic of tone 
and not a good ensemble. The repeated horn-chords are a blur. 
Schénberg’s early ““Verklarte Nacht” is recorded in an over-sonorous 
performance by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under Golschmann 
(H.M.V. 9280-3). Where is the connection between this overripe, 
overpowering romanticism and the later atonal intellectualism? Such 
a diversity of viewpoints suggests strong disintegrating forces. Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” is played with overbright virtuosity (or is the recording 
responsible for my adjective?) by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitzky (H.M.V. DB6928-9). 

H.M.V. has issued two important modern symphonies, No. 1 of 
Elgar (London Philharmonic Orchestra under Boult) and No. 6 of 
Sibelius (Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham) : DB21024-9 
and DB6640-2, both authoritative performances. I can, however, 
never forgive Elgar for following his lovely seminal introduction with 
such pompous Elgarisms, or Sibelius for those irritating whole-tone 
sequences in the final movement: but they are big works in the grand 
manner, and epic matter must always presumably have a modicum of 
the uninspired embedded within it. 

Of Overtures, there are Smetana’s delightfully robust ‘The 
Bartered Bride” (London Symphony Orchestra under Royalton 
Kisch: Decca K2332), Verdi's “Joan of Arc” (Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Markevitch: H.M.V. C3965), and Dvorak’s “Carnival” (Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Kubelik: H.M.V. C3959). The second 
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of these is the least satisfactory as music, possibly because Verdi's 
imagination did not feel comfortable in such a milieu. 

Music of a frankly physical nature is Albeniz’s “Iberia’’ (Lamoureux 
Orchestra of Paris under Branco: H.M.V. DB9462-5), and Khacha- 
turian’s brilliant ““Gayaneh”’ Ballet Suite No. 2 (Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York under Efrem Kurtz: Columbia 
DX1641-2). I would, however, like to end my notes with a recom- 
mendation of what is, comparatively, a “still small voice,” but which 
yet has an emotional eloquence far transcending the superficial wordi- 
ness of the others. I refer to Corelli’s ““Folies d’Espagne”’ Variations, 
exquisitely played by Romeo Scarpa (viola) with the String Orchestra 
of Torina under Ugo Tansini re lt Odeon R30009). 

Four records, which do not really come under the heading of music, 
ought to be mentioned here as of intense interest to Catholics. H.M.V. 
(DB21049-52) have issued recordings of the salient events in the Holy 
Year Opening Ceremonies: the Bells of the Four Basilicas, the Hymn 
of the Pilgrims (Perosi), the opening of the Holy Door, the Pontifical 
March (Gounod), and the Prayer of the Holy Year, spoken in both 
English and Italian by the Pope. They of necessity give but an incom- 
plete impression, as the mind has little time to form one picture before 
another is placed before it, but the total effect is very moving. I cannot 
help regretting that the ceremonial music is so pompously worldly: 
surely the music of such a composer as Gabrieli would have suited the 


occasion better than Gounod ? 


EDMUND RUBBRA 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Enciclopedia Cattolica, Vol. 1 A-ARN; Vol. If ARN-BRA; Vol. II 
BRA-COL (G. C. Sansoni, Via Gino Capponi, 26, Florence, 
eleven volumes £72 10s plus £'5 postage). 

VEN the superb display of recent Italian books to be seen at the 
Evtatian Institute of Culture in Belgrave Square did not prepare us 
for this amazing undertaking. Cardinal Pizzardo, Hon. President of 
the Committee of Directors, acknowledges the high value of many 
existing Catholic Encyclopaedias, but some of these are restricted in 
their scope (for example, their essential topic may be theology or 
archaeology) and none of them can be up to date—nor, for the matter 
of that, can this one be so for ever; the Cardinal sees how new problems 
keep suggesting themselves, and it seems clear that the shape of “civil- 
ization,” so far as there is any left, cannot but be changed in the course 
of the next decade or two. Still, even this Encyclopaedia cannot in- 
clude prophecies. Omnis consummationis vidi finem. So far as we can 
judge . these three volumes, its aim is likely to be attained—to 
present as complete an outlook upon the world as possible, as scientific 
an account of what is seen as possible, a truly “concrete humanism,” 
and yet, though the work is not propagandist or even apologetic in the 
limited sense, the world will be seen in these volumes as Catholic eyes 
behold it. And for my part I should say that this is just what is needed. 
Because it is more and more evident that what others than Catholics 
can see is bewildering, contradictory and often distorted; and men 
want to know what Catholics think of the world, its contents and its 
movements. Not all—that is true. The thorough-going Communist 
has not the slightest intention of looking at the world through any but 
the spectacles that are fastened to his face: there is now no disguising 
of the fact that what is believed need not have anything to do with the 
truth. The latest and quaintest instance of this is the announcement 
that a Russian lady’s discovery that life can come from inorganic 
matter is to be accepted—not because it is true, but because any other 
view is tainted with “‘idealism.” 

There is a complete list of those responsible for the work as a whole; 
of the abbreviations and symbols made use of, and of the contributors 
to each volume. These are, naturally, mostly Italian, but many are not, 
or even European. The problem at once suggests itself{—can this vast 
series of volumes ever be translated? For we would like them to be 
accessible to all; but then not even all scholarly persons read Italian. 

This question we must leave to one side: we prefer to say that the 

paper is strong but light and the print very clear; what is really admir- 
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able is the collection of pictures, maps, scientific designs which adorn 
almost every page. Many are coloured and there is nothing in, e.g., the 
British Encyclopaedia which can compare with this feature. 

In an encyclopaedia one looks for an orientation rather than the 
exhaustive treatment of a subject: thus the article Anthropology gives a 
very good survey of the subject without wasting a word, and Italian, 
though always clear, is not always terse. We have, too, read the ve 
full article Apocalypse (of St. John), and though we do not agree wth 
every item of the interpretation (hardly any two students will be in 
agreement throughout any one interpretation) we are given every 
pone of making up our minds; incidentally, the references to authors 
in the scriptural articles give full value to non-Catholics. The critical 
account of the origin of the church of Ara Coeli is sober and just: the 
wanton destruction of so much for the sake of the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel, which was meant to obliterate the Capitol, is alluded to 
but without recrimination. The Article of the pom wes of the Sea is 
adequate, but inevitably not up to date: we mention it to show already 
the variety of topics touched upon. 

In Vol. II the article on the Assumption is carefully balanced, though 
leaning perhaps naturally to the “definability” of the fact though not 
committing itself to what may be called its method or actual “history.” 
That is, a subtle distinction can be made between the statement that 
Our Lady now exists, glorified alike in body and in soul, and any view 
as to how this came to be. The arguments (apart from those of “‘tradi- 
tion” which are late) are theological, deductive, and based not least on 
the view of what was conveniens in her case. In Vol. III there are 
excellent articles, richly illustrated, on Baroque and Byzantine art; 
and what seems to me an adequate one on Basilicas. We read this 
with care, because a Danish scholar has invented a totally new theory 
as to what a basilica originally consisted of: he bases himself largely 
on the system of building the shrines of heroes, and consequently 
of churches in honour of Saints in the Balkans and on what he thinks 
to have been the plan of the Holy Sepulchre. But no one can suppose 
that Roman basilicas were derived from heroa; and the Holy Sepulchre 
was a unique instance, since it had to include, so to say, two foci. 
The Roman basilicas, which are the ones that matter, grew up, it 
seems to us, inevitably from the disposition of parts in a Roman house, 
for it was in these that the earliest liturgies were celebrated in Rome. 
The article on Buddhism like that on Brahmanism seems to us perhaps 
too slight, because of the extremely subtle philosophy proper to he 
latter—we are sometimes tempted to think that it is the only one which 
should be seriously taken into account other than Catholic theology 
and philosophy, and because of the highly idealized account usually 
given of Buddhism. A section deals with the contrasts between the 
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history of the Buddha and of Our Lord; but the alleged similarities and 
their origin might have been more fully considered. Probably the 
matter will recur under Comparative Religion when, we hope, the 
whole question of substantial and merely apparent “similarities” 
between narratives or cults and the existence of causal connections 
and derivations may be dealt with. The article on Bd. Edmund 
Campion seems to us definitely too much of a skeleton outline. Nothing 
is said of his very special psychology, nor of the extreme difficulty of 
his position due not a little to the activities of Roman authority; but 
this topic, again, may be reserved for an article on English martyrs and 
the all-but impossibility of their seeming other than traitors in the eyes 
whether of the ordinary Englishman or of the officials, however 
hypocritical and partisan these were. But doubtless every country will 
wish its special interests to be more fully treated! 

Meanwhile, we can but register our admiration and amazement in 
regard of this colossal work, undertaken in the difficult days of an 
impoverished Italy; and also, our delight that the indomitable Italian 
race should have thus imposed itself on the attention of the whole 
world of scholarship and shown how serene, lucid and thoroughly 
furnished is its own intelligence. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


PHILOSOPHERS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The Great Thinkers, by Rupert Lodge (Routledge & Kegan Paul 16s). 


ROFESSOR LODGE devotes a chapter to each of ten eminent 
Potilosophers, with the object of showing in what the greatness of 
each essentially consists. Three, namely, Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, 
belong to the ancient world, while the others, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant, belong to post-medieval 
times. The author is, of course, fully entitled to select for discussion 
whichever philosophers he likes; and a reviewer cannot legitimately 
demand that in a work of this sort a chapter should be devoted to some 
medieval thinker. At the same time it is clear that, in the author’s 
opinion, the medieval philosophers were too subservient to authority 
for any of them to merit the title of “great thinkers.”’ For St. Thomas, 
he says, reason was a handmaid to authority, “and nothing more.” 
This statement does not seem to me to be true. 

To treat ten famous philosophers in ten chapters is no easy task. 
Professor Lodge combines exposition with discussion; and 4 has 
certainly written an interesting book. In his chapter on Aristotle he 


brings out Aristotle’s “openness of mind,” his “insatiable curiosity” 
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and his “instinctive reaching out after knowledge of all sorts,” points 
which need to be stressed at a time when the philosopher is not infre- 
quently belittled in a rather unintelligent manner. Spinoza is most 
sympathetically treated, while the chapter on Leibniz, though much 
less sympathetic, gives a very clear and suggestive portrait of that 
thinker. And the author is quite right in insisting on the great impor- 
tance of Hume and Kant. The latter may or may not be “the greatest 
of modern philosophers”; but the profound and far-reaching influence 
of his thought is undeniable. 

Professor Lodge will scarcely expect that all that he says will meet 
with universal approval. I should quarrel, for sora: with his 
treatment of Plato, who is made to hover in a vague sort of way 
behind the figure of Socrates. And what justification is there for 
ascribing to Aristotle belief in “a purposive Creator’? Moreover, if 
this is what Aristotle believed, it would be strange if he also believed 
that “God is the whole of what is animated by the animating principle, 
as well as the animating principle itself.’”’ It seems to me that Aristotle 
held, as the author himself indicates on another page, that Aristotle’s 
God is simply final cause or “unmoved Mover.” Furthermore, I 
should hesitate to subscribe to the judgment that, for Aristotle, “‘it is 
force and fear, a dictator like Alexander the Great, that will keep 
humanity in order.” I should have thought that one of the remarkable 
things about Aristotle’s political thinking was his lack of any clear 
realization of the direction in which history was actually moving. 

In a final chapter the author considers post-Kantian movements. 
His treatment of this theme is, inevitably, very compressed; and I 
doubt if a reader without previous knowledge of the history of philo- 
sophy would be any the wiser for what the author has to say on 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel; or, for the matter of that, on logical 
positivism. But Professor Lodge makes some delightful comments. 
Thus Fichte appears as “a preacher manqué”’; Schelling as a “philo- 
sophical Peter Pan”; and Hegel as “a historian who succumbed to the 
dialectician’s standing temptation to pose as a speculative parlour 
magician”; while Schleiermacher is “the good boy of the idealist 
family,” and Schopenhauer “the enfant terrible of he group, if not 
essentially an esprit faux.” In other words, the author’s approach is 
fresh and personal. The fact that he does not speak from the stand- 
point of any one system may not facilitate the making of definite and 
consistent philosophical judgments; but it does mean that the book is 
free from that tiresome heavy-handedness which sometimes accom- 
panies devotion to a “Party Line.” 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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TWO DISTINCTS, DIVISION NONE 


Phoenix and Turtle, The Unity of Knowing and Being, by Thomas Gilby 
(Longmans 16s). 
b fon like the present reviewer, who profited by Barbara Celarent, 
Father Gilby’s nimble and bright-glancing transformation of 
minor logic into belles lettres, will find the same attractive qualities 
in Phoenix and Turtle. Only, now, the author has addressed himself 
to a sterner task, nothing less than “‘to set out the general background 
of a philosophy into which a reasonable religion can be fitted.’’ The 
point of departure is the question—Does prayer influence the course 
of events? At once one thinks: if metaphysics is to be enlisted on behalf 
of prayer, it can only be by the method of St. Augustine in De Libero 
Arbitrio, that is, by the private discovery that the rule which the mind 
by nature bows to, is also the real presence that supremely attracts the 
will. But the author, instead of “‘seeking within,” sails boldly outward 
to blow up the post-Cartesian mole between things as we know them 
and things as they really are. Even the ranks of Tuscany. . . . It would 
be easy simply to cheer the integration of sense and sensibility, of wit 
and erudition, which marks Father Gilby’s highly individual style. 
To criticize the dialectic is more difficult; it darts about like a sheep- 
dog. In seeking a vantage-point for detached observation, the present 
reviewer finds that all those within his scope have already been 
explored and labelled no exit by the author. Why should one want 
to criticize? First, because of a certain discordance between the pith 
of the argument and the sympathetic patter with which it is put 
across. (For example, the Jacobean era, where the author loves to 
dwell, was only too bitterly aware that things are not what they 
seem.) The effect is a little like that of visiting a dentist, an exceptionally 
clever dentist. Amid a stream of enchanting conversation, there are 
a few barely noticed jabs, and then: “There, now, that’s all right!” 
One hopes so; indeed one believes so. But faith, ‘‘as St. Thomas notes, 
comes lowest in the scale of unwavering assents.” The contrast between 
pith and patter is, of course, not so glaring as that. But why should 
there be any contrast at all? The first thirty or forty pages are an 
apology for metaphysics because it is an arid bisection of the world 
into two notions, “being” and “non-being.” But, if metaphysics is to 
be an aid to life, surely its point-of-departure is to be looked for in 
the comfortable years of a childhood. Are we not naturally aware 
of “being” as an abiding presence that penetrates and transcends both 
ourselves and the shapes of things outside us? Have we not got, in 
the intellectual memory, a simple vision of the existing, which sense 
and reason confirm but do not originate? 
With the next fifty pages—a round-up of subjectivism in all its 
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brands—disagreement grows bolder. Unity of knowing and being? 
Yes, but the “being’’ which causes us to know (and thereby removes 
the “problem” of knowing) is wider than our range of knowing; 
we know just enough about it to know that. If it were otherwise, 
“being” would be convertible with “finite’—and “infinite” with 
“non-being.” As it is, the mind is left with a blessed inquietude, 
which would be fatal to its own power, did it not have another power 
to fall back on. True, this inquietude, projected into the world of 
sense, has led idealists and romantics into the swamp. But is it not 
this inquietude, purified and rationalized in itself, which restores men 
to sanity, to prayer, and to God? 

Father Gilby, of course, is well aware of this. “All conscious things, 
observes St. Thomas, know God implicitly in everything they know.” 
But the quotation is enigmatic in its context, and seems roped in as 
a defence measure rather than as developing the argument. At least, 
it increases a doubt as to whether the author wants the analytic mind 
to accept common-sense certitude, or the common-sense mind to 
analyse accepted certitude. Both, perhaps. But it is doubtful if the 
same dialectic can satisfy both. One leads to healthy confidence in 
the stability of finite substance, the other to an apprehension that all 
finite being is only becoming. To reconcile conscious stability with 
unconscious instability, a third element is necessary for which, regret- 
tably, there is no other name except “love.” We are born for more 
than we can ever know by mere knowing. Love, only, can ca 
knowing across the gulf of finitude. ““Two distincts, division none?” 
Yes, but that was oe because, ““Number there in love was slain.” 


Reason cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain. 


These remarks would be impertinent had not the book’s introduction 
indicated a somewhat larger scope than is actually achieved. As it is, 
they are a tribute, rather a muddled one, to the stimulating effects 
of Phoenix and Turtle. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHURCH 


The Origin and Evolution of the Christian Church, by T. G. Jalland 
(Hutchinson 7s 6d). 
The Growth of the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowley (Hutchinson 7s 6d). 


5 work on the Christian Church by the Lecturer in Theology 
in the University College of the south-west of England, Exeter, 
has for its purpose, as stated in the preface, “to reap the fruit of 
scholarly research during the last quarter of a century or so and to 
make it available for the average intelligent reader.”” To what extent 
does the book achieve its purpose? As a reviewer has obligations to his 
readers as well as to the author, it must be said frankly that a perusal 
does not leave a favourable impression. St. Augustine is said to have 
been writing in the second quarter of the third century (p. 116), and 
St. John Chrysostom at the beginning of the fourth (4 123). Other 
statements shake the reader’s confidence. Valerian’s attack on the 
Church began “under pressure of the threat of invasion on the Gothic 
and Persian fronts at the same time” (p. 165), whereas his successor 
Gallienus, when “faced with threatened invasion on almost eve 
frontier and the ever-present menace of usurpations in the provinces’ 
is supposed to have regarded “‘a general amnesty to Christians as a 
desirable, if not inevitable course of action” (p. 166). On p. 107 the 
reader is told that “the integral relation of the episcopate to the 
apostolate is nowhere more clearly represented than in the prayer for 
the ordination of a ry 4 rs in the Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus.” The proof is found in the insertion therein of the four 
words “who knowest the hearts” taken from the prayer in Acts i. 24 
eee to the appointment of Matthias. “No pe indication 
could be found that aes was not regarded as an expedient 
adopted by the Church for its own convenience but as an integral 
element in the Church itself.” Even the reader who agrees with the 
conclusion is left with a query about the evaluation of evidence. 

The evidence of the New Testament is weighed against preformed 
opinions and rejected when found wanting, and is not, as might be 
expected, made the basis of argument. On the subject of Baptism 
doubt is expressed about the authenticity of our Lord’s directions to 
the Apostles in Matt. xxviii. 19, about His words to Nicodemus, 
John iti. 3-6, about His “‘alleged practice in John iii. 21 [iii. 22 must be 
meant], iv. 2.’’ On the other hand the Precursor’s baptism is “‘well 
supported”; and “‘we have quite unimpeachable evidence in regard to 
the use of baptism in the initiation of Jewish proselytes” (p. 127). 
The Pastoral Epistles are treated as post-apostolic. The divinity of 
Christ is apparently not accepted, as the principal affirmation of the 
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Christian tradition is stated to have been “that Jesus of Nazareth was 
indeed the Messiah” (p. 143). In the scheme of the liturgy given on 
p. 137 the Eucharist is omitted or at best hidden under the word 
‘Prayers.” It is spoken of on pp. 139 et seq., but there is no reference 
to the words of St. Justin in which he so clearly speaks of the Real 
Presence in the consecrated bread and wine, Apol. i. 66. Serious 
doubt is expressed (p. 134) whether infant Baptism is of apostolic 
tradition; and 1 Cor. vii. 15 [14 must be meant] where the children 
of Christians are said to be “holy” suggests to the author that “they 
are in no need of initiation until they fall into actual sin.” This over- 
looks the fact that in the same passage the unbelieving partner is said 
to be sanctified by the Christian consort. On p. 25 “the congregation 
of the saints” is quoted from Ps. lxxxviii (Ixxxix.) 6 as equivalent to 
“the congregation of the righteous” believers on earth. But the 
parallelism makes it plain that “the Holy Ones” are the Angels, the 
dwellers in heaven. This is regrettably a rather melancholy catalogue of 
criticisms, but something of the kind seems necessary to give an answer 
to our initial question. 

The book by the Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in the 
Victoria University of Manchester sets out to give an idea of the 
processes by which the Old Testament came gradually to acquire its 
present form. The method followed is to set down both the generally 
accepted opinions and also recent challenges to them. In this conflict 
of views Dr. Rowley offers the guidance indicated by his own 
judgment. The student in search of a full but brief and clearly written 
account of modern “critical” views will find here just what he desires. 

The author favours the view that the original oracles of the prophets 
were very short, a view hard to reconcile with the Hebrew love of 
words and repetition of ideas. Autobiographical and biographical 
ga are held to indicate different sources. But the change from the 

irst person to the third may well be explained by the psychology of 
the Hebrew writers and is paralleled by a similar usage in Thucydides 

One or two criticisms of detail may not be out of place. Gen. ii. 18-20 
is explained as “a series of experiments to find a suitable partner for 
man.” As the chapter, however, represents God as the Creator of the 
animals, the author cannot have supposed Him to be ignorant of the 
fact that no one of them was suitable as a life-partner for Adam. The 
purpose was rather to bring home to Adam that with so many living 
creatures around him, he was yet alone. The author speaks also of 
God’s “search for the hiding Adam and Eve.” There is, though, no 
more reason to on that the question “Where art thou?” implies 
ignorance on God’s part than does the question to Cain ‘Where is 
Abel thy brother?”’ This question was put by God precisely because 
He knew. EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE 
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THE CARDINAL OF ENGLAND 


Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England, by W. Schenk (Longmans 155). 
ie igen the end of this work Mr. Schenk writes that Cardinal 


Pole may have felt as his life drew to its close that consciousness of 
failure later expressed by Fr. Gerard Manley Hopkins in lines which 
in part formed the title of a recent article in THE MONTH: 


.. . birds build—but not I build; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. 


The words were well chosen, because though Pole came near to 
achieving so much, he may have felt at the end that he had achieved 
nothing. When he was young, a brilliant ecclesiastical career seemed 
before him, but this prospect was ruined—as far as England was con- 
cerned—by Henry VIII’s break with the papacy. Later he became 
increasingly prominent abroad as a reformer within the Church, but 
though he and his companions achieved success, the success only 
became obvious after their own deaths. As is well known, Pole only 
missed being elected Pope by one vote, and the failure was in part due 
to his own reluctance to push himself forward. In his last years he saw 
England restored to the Holy See, but the restoration involved himself 
and the English ecclesiastical authorities in a futile and unpopular 
religious persecution, which must have been repugnant to him per- 
sonally, and which most historians, including Mr. Schenk, would 
agree has left a permanent cloud upon his memory. At the moment of 
his death every circumstance combined to increase the tragedy, above 
all the Pope’s hostility to him, though his life for the last twenty years 
had been devoted to the service of the papacy. His own assistance to 
Paul IV in the past, and his personal friendship and high regard for 
him still further increased his distress. He died too at a moment when 
the pro-Spanish policy, which he had unsuccessfully opposed, had led 
to national humiliation, and finally the death of Queen Mary must — 
have darkened his last hours with the knowledge that his work of the 
previous four years, the “Reformatio Angliae,” would almost cer- 
tainly be brought to nothing. 

Such is the man with whom Mr. Schenk is concerned, and certainly 
Pole does not at first appear a favourable subject for biographical 
treatment. The success which is nevertheless achieved by this absorbing 
and stimulating study is due in the first place to Mr. Schenk’s skilful 
psychological picture of Pole, with his continual aversion from office 
and high position ever at war with his high sense of duty. He is also 
successful because he is able, through the career of Pole, to illustrate 
many aspects of sixteenth-century ecclesiastical, political and social life, 
including life at Oxford in the hopeful days at the beginning of the 


A TRANSFIGURED WORLD 


century when it seemed that English humanism might be able to 
synthesize the new appreciation of the natural world with the tradi- 
tional theological thought of Europe, and including too the polished 
but almost pagan society of Renaissance Italy, which Baldassare 
Castiglione has preserved for ever in the pages of Il Cortegiano. We 
meet Pole too in the more earnest years which saw the long-postponed 
meeting of the Council of Trent, and the beginnings of reform within 
the Church. 

It is perhaps the last pages of the book which readers of THE MONTH 
will find most interesting. There Mr. Schenk has several illuminating 
and some would say challenging remarks about Christian humanism 
and its relation to post-Tridentine Catholicism. Indeed a sad note on 
page 169 records that he hoped to develop his views on Christianity 
and humanism in a forthcoming study on the Erasmian idea. Our 
appreciation of this scholarly and sympathetic study of Cardinal Pole 
must be overshadowed by regret that Mr. Schenk was not able to 
follow it up by a work on this wider subject. Nevertheless, he has 
given us the most convincing picture of Pole that has yet appeared, 
and it is fitting that a continental who spent so many years as an exile 
in England, should have done most to explain to us an Englishman 
who spent so long as an exile on the Continent. 

W. F. Rea 


A TRANSFIGURED WORLD 


Religious Art from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, by Emile Male 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul 30s). 


Tt is the English edition of a selection from Emile Male’s four 
volumes on religious art that was made by the author himself and 
translated, anonymously, it would seem, in America. It is illustrated 
by forty-eight fine plates. Enjoyment and appreciation of this fas- 
cinating study are tempered only by desire ie the complete books 
from which the extracts have been drawn. We could have wished, too, 
that instead of giving us selections from all four volumes M. Male had 
given us more from the first three and had omitted the fourth, the 
Baroque period, altogether. For the extracts from his fourth book are 
frankly somewhat scrappy, and although here, too, the author pos- 
sesses expert knowledge, he goes outside the field of French art to 
which, at least so far as this abridgement is concerned, he had kept 
hitherto, and which one feels is his particular field. 

It is not easy to refer to particular passages when there is everywhere 


such an abundance of information and so many things of beauty are 
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brought to our notice, criticized with such penetration and subtlety, 
understood so profoundly. One’s total impression is that of Catholicism 
displayed in its theocentric height and its humanist breadth, as expressed 
vn revealed by its art. 

The cult of the Saints, for example: 


The lives of the saints offered all this subtle variety to art, with the 
result that the art of the Middle Ages . . . is of all artistic epochs the 
most idealistic; it was expected to reveal the soul. Strength, justice, 
charity, moderation—these had to appear on the faces, and not as 
cold abstractions; the saints were living realities. . . . The saints had 
within them more true life than all other men. Only the saints really 


lived. 


Or again the significance of the typical and supreme expression of 
medieval Catholicism, the cathedral: 


We are awed by the sublimity of the great vertical lines. One 
cannot enter the vast nave of Amiens without feeling purified. The 
church by its beauty alone acts as a sacrament. Again we find an 
image of the world. Like the plain and the forest the cathedral has 
its atmosphere, its fragrance, its light and shadow. . . . But this is a 
transfigured world where light is more dazzling than in ordinary 
life and shadow more mysterious. . . . For the men of the Middle 
Ages the cathedral was total revelation. Words, music, living drama 
of the mysteries, immobile drama of the statues—all arts were fused. 
And the crowd assembled on great feast days felt itself an organic 
whole, the mystical body of Christ. . . . The faithful were humanity, 
the cathedral was the world, and the Spirit of God filled man and all 


creation. Men lived and moved in God. 


“A transfigured world”—that surely is the meaning of the artistic- 
religious pageant summoned up by M. Male. Suffering is inwardly 
transfigured because displayed as the approach to a Deity hidden 
within the images of Christ exhausted on Mount Calvary, in the 
Pietas, the Entombments common in the later Middle Ages and 
described here with a delicate understanding. We are shown the figure 
of Our Lady as it changes from the serene majesty and contemplation 
of the earlier Gothic to the more human motherhood or passionate 
bereavement of later centuries—though at the same time the vision of 
a radiant purity, the Virgin Immaculate in her Conception, rises above 
the horizon of faith and art. The fifteenth-century preoccupation with 
death—shown in the Dance of Death first painted in 1424 in a Parisian 
cemetery and thenceforward popular in decoration and wood en- 
gtaving—may seem to us morbid. The grim irony of all-levelling 
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death exhibited not by an allegorical Death but by the mummified 


corpse of the deceased “‘may shock our sense of delicacy.” “But it is 
among those great categories of artistic expression which have ren- 
dered visible . . . fundamental realities of the soul.” 

And what a variety of sources have contributed, we are informed, 
to this treasury of Christian art. Relics still wrapped in priceless fabrics 
of Merovingian date—but what would one not give to see the golden 
hangings “sewn with pearls” with which le bon Roi Dagobert a se 
St. Denis?—disclose a channel by which through Byzantium and 
Sassanian Persia heraldic monsters such as the two-headed eagle, 
derived ultimately from Sumeria, entered Western art. There were, 
however, we are convinced, also personal contacts between Christian 
refugees from Sassanian persecution. Sacred objects brought home by 
pilgrims, the heroic chansons of the Roland and Arthurian cycles, books 
whether such as Isidore’s encyclopaedia or later the Mirrors of Vincent 
of Beauvais or devotional works such as the Life of Christ ascribed to 
St. Bonaventure or the Golden Legend, all these fed the stream of 
artistic motifs. And the sacred drama: M. Male shows how powerful 
and far-reaching its influence was, from an early mystery of Christ 
meeting the travellers on the road to Emmaus onwards through Plays 
of the Nativity or the Passion cycle. The clothing and gestures of the 
figures represented in glass, painting or sculpture were often, as 
M. Male proves, taken from this drama: for example, the widespread 
convention of later medieval art that Our Lord in His mortal life should 
wear purple, but after His resurrection red; even that His face at the 
transfiguration should be yellow in stained glass is derived from the con- 
vention that the face of the actor who represented Him in that mystery 
was smeared with gold paint. And it was the stage that gave us Mary's 
blue mantle and ps the final attribution to her of the colour 
blue. When M. Male points out that “the serene art of the thirteenth 
century is followed by the passionate and mournful art of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries,” he is in effect pointing to the transition 
from early medieval art to Baroque, which was pre-eminently an art 
of motion and emotion, though not of necessity mournful emotion, 
and this confirms the reviewer's conviction that Baroque is the final 
phase of Gothic. 

What precisely does M. Male mean when he says that “Other 
cathedrals of the Christian world” are “‘all of them of a later period 
than those of France” ©. 97)? We take him to mean that the earliest 
Gothic is French. But the statement as it stands is absurd. Surely the 


Emmaus play must have been performed on Easter Monday when 
the story is the Gospel at Mass rather than on the Tuesday when it is 
not (p. 26). Eighty-four elders (p. 19) must be a slip or mistranslation 

e twenty-four of the Apocalypse and the illustrations. One 
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wonders whether the Prophet at Chartres holding a cross is in fact 
Jeremiah and not Ezekiel whose vision of the Angel marking men 
with the Tau, understood as the sign of the Cross, had been popu- 


larized about this time by Pope Innocent III. 
It seems incredible that at any abbey “a choir of a hundred monks 


sang day and night the | ey of the Precursor.” There is no Little 


Office of the Baptist and the Divine Office itself contains very little 
about him (p. 42). The two illustrations from Chartres and Bourges 
do not show the hands of the Angels carrying instruments of the 
Passion veiled, as the text says they “almost always” are (p. 88). 
Surely the Siege of Milan should be the plague at Milan. There was 
no siege in St. Charles’ time and the context makes it clear that a 
plague is meant (p. 173). 

Vincent of Beauvais lived too early to plagiarize St. Thomas. The 
Speculum Morale which, as M. Male says, is taken from the Summa is 
not Vincent’s work but a later addition composed in the fourteenth 
century (p. 63). The lives of the Saints are arranged by the days of the 
year, not of the week (p. 83). The Carmelites did not wait until the 
seventeenth century to claim Elias as their founder. The story origi- 
nated about the opening of the fourteenth century (p. 195). 

Illustration 32 is perplexing. The bearded old man must represent, 
as M. Male says, God the Father. But why has He the cruciform 
nimbus of the Son? It seems an oversight of the artist’s. 

In our opinion the names of the Saints should be consistently given 
the forms usual in English, e.g. St. Faith not St. Foy. Is not “Oriental” 
art a mistake for Western? The representations alluded to are French 
(p. 28). And “Resurrected” (p. 89) is a hideous word jarring badly in 
the context of M. Male’s fine literary style. 

Out of his abundant and detailed knowledge the author has given 
us so much, even in this abridgement, that a reviewer cannot hope to 
do justice to his abundance. He can only invite readers to share the 
pleasure and instruction for which he is indebted to M. Male. 

E. I. Watkin 
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